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1MI piece dales from l‘)47; the 
(f! in the hook goes back to 
N: the wtler. so far as style and 
wagf alike arc concerned, is fairls 
i'iuni. All goes full circle, at any 
n (Kiim Wherever you lake a bile 
? Greenery ii is signed all through. 
iBrijhion ruck. In contrast. J. B. 
:o!lej\ Essays of Five Ihratics 
.-lightly presented in order of pro- 
>tiOD. Covering much the same 
hi, they show as much devclop- 
fliislhaftrom Haydncsque trifles 
Site sonatas ; they move all the 
nfrum the imitative tu the unmis- 
Lille. ■ 

IMoit-of contrast is .sounded the 
Wjuu pick the two volumes 
. The Pricsllcy volume is set in 
d ivjte wilh very small spuce 
'’Nn Ihe lines, which arc id* 
(ifatclj long. Its margins are 
iw. and the paper oil which it is 
N is fluffy and has not taken the 
well. The Greene Essays arc 
frlype of a very similar .size but 
&-ajfequale space between the 
K.«hich are not top wide for com- 
1- TM margins’ a re good, and the 
RfeKclItnt, with a smooth sur- 
jusi enough colour to make 
$«|uc. Together they offer -a 
^itanipje qf how and how not 
iMucebooks, 

Mr, Priestley, who chose his 
i mdn chooses his life , and 
ted bis -living, the essay has • 
hjs been a' central' instrument. 

1 Mr; Greene it has been marginal, 
the cstehtc of both writers 
through these collections, 
wars on, can they be thought 
cqnip] e m e[ u e d each other, the 
and the busy, extra- 
h-.ihe darfc truster in Clod and the 
Wtaf believer In man ? Never 
^.mo/nejil. .There is pq recon- 
?“r«nprievt io teach us how to 
JF tbfi. ratal gup between ouf 
wnd hjatorial lives. If any- 
^ Wy accentuate the disi>ocia- 
Thaj their- attitudes {towards 
1 foi instance) may' ' 
ujev together is by the ; 
h^whljally they are' a wqrld# 
^• 9pSt|..Over-aII these phrlil- 
JWng years you pdel they might 
Sw^ et; ncV ? r h?ve r^ad 'fetich 
rJPcir^.wpikj' sir Ikes never’ p 
resonance. ; 

one of - 

l hq enjoys 





A. 









!"/ ■ rather .' .slap-happy 

~-.«hdc;:;'A dtiet with ; Mr. 


Cireene comes to trace the fall of the 
medium from Bacon io Lamb and 
so to ** the latest little weekly essay on 
* Rising F.arly * or on * losing a 
Collar Stud ’ ", This wus the sort ol 1 
thing Priestley whs turning out in the 
1920s: ruminations on hearing a 
mouth-organ, or hovt hard it is to 
begin things r [ speak of cssuy- 
writing. an essentially virtuous prac- 
tice, and not of breaking the ten 
commandments The real trouble 
was. it got too easy. 

So. the young Priestley- though 
already: aware, years before hiost 
others even began io: suspect it, -lhat 
the heyday of Ihe fanciful essay was 
over— went on wrapping htrgc pack- 
ages of words round small cores of 
meaning; while the young Greene 
seemed to posses-, from the start, in 
everything he turned his pen to, that 
.remarkable gift of intimation, of 
sounding off much mure than he says. 
He is. was all along, the sort of writer 
Who drops stones of meaning into a 
pool. . In his merest fragment he is 
a man nursing an obsession, a' novelist 
(rather thun an essayist) reflcctiilg. 
Fiction, he remarks: (and Priestley 
\Vould - hardly quarrel . with the 
thought), is one. of the prime needs 
of humap nature. Which way was 
it to fio ? In another ,of (hose mor- 
dhnt pieces of criticism he] was turn- 
thq. 1930s,. Mr. Greene 
writes about 'the trealment of -time, 
and how spme^dvelistsTry to conquer ’ 
it by fropial ‘ apsa uj t 1 - dr sifege, 1 ’ , 

Thus.’ .so he (el!s:us. MfL Soames 
Forsyte’s ” little adulterous drahiu ’* 


Cl RAM AM G RII-NL : Collected Essays. 

463pp. Bod Icy Hcud. • £2 2s. 

J. B. PRii jrrfi'Y: Essays of Five 
Decades. 3llpp. Kdiled hy Susan 
Cooper. Heinemann. £2 15s. 


may not amount to much in itself, but 
“ ir we aLso write about Mr. lorsyte’s 
parents and his children, surely, he 
thinks, we shall gel somewhere.” ' So 
wc do, in due course 1 ; but the 
method. Greene thinks, has “more 
in common With ihe club bore than 
with art *\ Well, the Forsytes are 
buck, through a side window. As well 
as mysteriously captivating the Yugo- 
slavs. they are doing well in the home 
book business once again. Time, may- 
roll on in fiction, it seems, but it rolls 
back in life. Thirty years later wc 
find Mr. Priestley himself, jn his 
latest novel, driving that old time 
vehicle like a bus, dutifully stopping 
to let his characters on and off, 

In their attitude to other writers, 
other mens characters, , the gitlf 
between the two essuyist-novelist- 
playw rights emerges just as clearly: 
•Mil and out' of doors, 1 ’, the young ; 
Priestley studiously enrols, “ there |k 
good compUny Tn Illyria, good com- 
: pany' whether it (s high or Ipw. sober 
or drunk.’* (YdU somehow think -he. 
ought to have used the. subjunctive, 1 , 
but that second ‘Ms '! may .be his 
daring stake, iiii * modcrnjty.) . The 
characters. tend to step off ihe page: 
Fa (stuff -he sees ns a cqhiic giunt svho 
growsout of his creator's cod Ireland 
.wrecks the pluy- that wns nicunt to 
houfle him. 1 Mr„ Micawbar responds 


better to the expansive style, und ii 
is small wonder that Mr. Priestley 
should have been enthusiastic over 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends, about 
the lime his own good Companions 
were being dreamed up. 


Nor are we surprised to find Mi. 
Greene turning to the darker aide or 
Dickens, suspecting that. Oliver T wist 
and some of the later books reveal . 
“ the eternal and alluring taint of the 
Manichee, with its simple and terrible 
explanation of our plight, how the 
world was made by Satan and not 
by God, .lulling us with the music of 
despair ". Mr.' Grceiio naturally, has ■ 
a grave eye till roUnd for spiiitiinl 
symptoms, from Hans Andersen's 
“ bundle of shrieking nerves ” to the ’ 
cruelty which his early- experiences 
taught Kipling. lust once, in this con- 
text, the two. essayists transmit cm [he 
same wavelength. Both have a. piece* 
ori Walter de la M ftrc • w « find M r. 
Priestley, in 1924, dismissing the idea 
that 1 this- writer was merely, u pur- 
veyor of striange goodies for children 
and putting him in the . Dickensian 
category of [hose carry . forward 

with, theni iritd manhood thefr early 
Imaginings and riienidries 1 '. This 
looks almbstjlike agiimpse of Greene- 
land lying ahead, though Mr. Greene 
naturally, plits the' ease . far more 
-strongly when he .gets round to dfe^E 
jng wifhTt. He finds ;de Ja Mafe a 
. fully ^ paid Up member of - the only 
society df cfeative writers worth con-, 
xlderihg— the Ones : whii are victims, 
dominated 'by an obsession: who. 


“ never \h:ikc i>ll I lie burden ot their 
childhnod 

Buck in | J14; formative, fatal nur- 
sery, the hi list's seedbed, the lull goes 
on. Byron writes Don Jttitn with Iih 
I; mie leg : Stevenson's sickness goads 
him to trumpet heroics through 
shame lor his useless body ; George 
Hurley, the gifted authni of Nep- 
t'liihe, is steered to sell'-elfiicing obii- 
vinn by a stutter; .Sunmcl Butler 
avenges H little nf his early siifiering 
w.th The H «v of All Flesh hut never 
achieves emancipation “ from the 
slead hand At a time when Henry 
James was still being fashionably re- 
garded ns sm upper-crust “social" 
critic, Mr. Greene traces the themes 
of treachery. Lhe elaborate construc- 
tions o I pure evil, the “black and 
merciless things " James saw at the 
heart ol life. Wc arc reminded of the 
Swcdcnborgian faJhui. the bright and 
beloved cousin who died young, the 
brothers damaged in [| wui lie 
escaped. I here arc no happy endings : 
"This is surely what James alway* 
tells un. not with the despairing largCF- 
Llian-iile gesture of a romantic nove- 
ls hut with a kind of bEuei preci- 
sion.'' 

Through ihc.se dark Greene glasses 
the vision is no less rigorous. Tn his 
shortest and most casual piucc, as In 
his novels, we cannot fail to admire 
the perfectly moduluted tone, the 
doomed exactitude, like a man play- 
i.n8 good chess in a condemned ceil. 
But the moment comes, inevitably, 
when protest sets irt. The creative 
writer must hug his obsession like's 
viper to his bosom,, this we may 
accept: But distilling it through ihe 
code of urt is one thing, endlessly 
repeating the message in essayis’rt 
clear is another. Wq are provoked to 
answer, or ul least to question, back. 
Is this, rotrent into the biographical 
womb t lie whole or even the essential 
story? Is it always autobiography 
a man's writing? And air that 
adventurous preoccupation . ’with 
iruvel, jungles, rivers, sources, clues, 
pursuit: . to what end. if no cnding3 
are bearable, if nothing is alterable. 
,if no' man can come to good through 
his own seeking 7 Why .write 7 Why, 
i.ndced.'livc ? : ■ 

The truth surely is that [fiiV relent- 
less plugging of the message that'hell 
lies about' us in our infancy, not to 
mention oiir adolescence, middle 


- ' • 

• 1 ■ fob#® v.'* 

■y. -fi ’ftV'icf-M: 


k-ir'bv-. 


mention our adolescence, middle 

years and old age into [he bad bair? i; 

gain, risks becoming either i'nfofefe*. 

able or else (one thinks Again. of jjhat.V. ; i«KwBL! 

cliff-edge of, self-parody) absurd. *' As 

for the J snvlrig truth that unnccqunt- , \ 

ablb graces .like human pity aisp ’ ;• 

spring from (he'dark aeedbqid. lt tqkes • '• •'] ^ 

art rnlher t ha q argument : to project ! * 

>u'cK things, as that,- . r , 


.■ ’ So. as Mr.- Greene seis dul hfs perr.;.' : ^ S 
mart fen t deqk-chairih theshf^doWed' ! t 
cOrnci 1 nca^ lhe' cbmpost heSpj:keep- ! 1 : * ft 'a| 

irtg in .close' Touch with- ■rhe ’soufces,-. "< • . :' g 
we may persuade oufselYes ’tba f tfreTa; '!.; | r | p3g|i 
pre other parts; of t(\e garden ;w6fl& •' |»|i ®;}|| 

. attending to.' O iher 'gardener^,' dc- ' . i| fcgjjj? 

luded qafs though they,' may- be, are ' 

> nt., .... i iVt 1 mI .uw], ii, ■■■ ! 


aetualljl trying 'to keep the pjacO in \ ! 
ordtfrH:breaking new- ground, uproot. • r ' = 
inn ‘UtamIq 1 'nrhuilno (ViMplhliiR' riRUf. 


ing weeds; growing some thing fljettt. 

A*' (or, aid .gnarled old ■ Pf jail 

: ! actually believes that If jipt bxqotly i 1 1 
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ami wo .iiionil to him -i^'.iin. Siitmu 
there in hw tl.uk cciin«-re Milacmg 
his vii-i P with iIk wuik.x of i he Matter, 
with his Sto\oii iin ami hi-. ( uniail. 
his 'Upply ol miniature liqucur- 
bnttU.re.111d his muliUc-poi iod Hc.il ri \ 
Killer, Ik ha , .mol lie r card up hit 
Alcove and il Imd.s like a winnci. 
Un we iv.ilh ii tin I peace and sense 
arid comeliness, sanity and light '! It 
is ho - not the diligent Mi. Piiiretlcy, 
busy culm.iling hi, garden -who is 
the essentially modern figure. 1 his 
may be ih> age of faith bul il is highly 
amenable to modish despair, parti’- 
culjrlv with mystical trimmings. We 
arc addicts of iho divided mind. And 
I he winning card turns oui 'o be ju-t 
this: our tljv-nciuiion is re presen led 
not by the gulf bet ween \l . (.j roe in- 
and Mr. Priestley hid by the gulf 
between Mr. Greene mid Mr. Greene. 

He does il uif himself--wiih, 
understandably a fit lie I item ry and 
Spiritual help. 1 he “man within" 
of his first newel was the angry man 
inside Sir Hu mure Browne, deriving 
in turn from St. Paul who saw 
" another law in my members, xvjit- 
ring against [he law of my mind 
Anil in /money Without Maps, his 
early (ravel linok, Greene is already 
describing how he finds himself 
"always torn between two beliefs. 
Ihc belief ilia! life should be better 
than it is »nd the belief that when it 
appears belter it is really worse". 
Hut was thirty-odd years 
a 8° ! the divided mind has 
been firmly c.xlublii'ied, the 
ninn vs ithin and the man without have 
been sustaining Ihcir productive 
argument ever since. Clumsier 
agonizers like Joyce Cary have lorn 
I hem selves apart. Marvellously 
balanced in their anguish, Messrs. 
Greene and Greene pursue their dia- 
logue with never a wrong word, never 
a raj seil voice. How can a mere 
world-improver and would- be life- 
lover like Mr. Priestley hope to com- 
pete ? 

And there are other cards, various 
engaging paradoxes, up the Greene 
sleeve. One thing these writers have 
in common, on the face of it, is 
solemnity. Mr, Priestley is a discern- 
ing student of comedy and he has 
written a good deal of icsiv stuff 
about the need for more merriment 
m our lives, but one Is never really 
convinced that he would have been 
at home around the pubs frequented 
by Jolly Jack Fnlslaff. On the other 
hand, these essays remind us of some- 
thing it is easy to forget— that Mr. 
Greene can be severely amusing, as - 
In that delightful' puker-faccd sludy 
of Beatrix Potters art, with particular 
reference to Ihc middle period of 
“ Ihc great near-lrngedics ", which 
drew n sharp note from the author 
whtn It first came out. And— another 
puradox— far from being content to 
stay at home, waiting for the end, it 
Is the restless Mr. Greene who goes 


ir Il.iitui. goes !■> Hav.ini, u».re id 
H aiti, writes about Kim P'lilhy I he 
pet’iuusd fable. I he precious oIkcssuiii 
i, cniisMeiilly nourished Ih/i'twh the 
years. "I here is alxvuvs the apt re- 
mark. the light stone di mped into 
ihv black pool, sitting in ,iu aii i:rid 
duller in ly-H) he is not r.-'Mv 111- 
piiscd to lind everybody else looking 
equally unsinpi iscd. “ Pei lups ", he 
muses unerringly. '* a savage setu-ol- 
m; liter or the kind of female gu.iidian 
the young Kipling suffered fnm »r 
Mime bead in hinivfif has prepared 
each man for this life." 

Again: " If a cracked cup is put 
in boiling water it breaks, and an 
old dug-tunihe«.l civilisation is break- 
ing now.'* F/rn Pound said it more 
explosively in verse, about an earlier 
war. As fur Mr. Priestley, he fought 
through that First World War and 
helped to sustain the nation wilh h;% 
broadcasts through the second. Typi- 
cally. he later rejected the credit those 
famous spoken essays won him. say- 
ing they built him “ one of those in- 
flatod reputations that only the mass 
media know how to create 

It is M r. Priestley, digging away so 
ohsi mutely in the teeth of all winds 
and weather forecasts, who wins the 
readet's sympathy in the end. Starl- 
ing as he meant to gu on. ending as 
he began, wearing his insights like 
black plumes, Mr. Greene may a I wavs 
succeed in avoiding tedium and even 
absurdity. He still risks toppling into 
vulgarity. (Or is he hilly insured 
even there? "There had always 
been— let us face it— a .suspicion of 
vulgarity about the Old Master ", he 
writes of the revered Henry James). 
At least the malicious will be unable 
to deny themselves the hope that the 
Greenes really will fall out one day. 
As for Priestley, old-fashioned fel- 
low, he gets along tolerably well with 
himself and keeps his anger for 
others. 

No doubt his clothes, for all their 
good Yorkshire doth, have not 
always hung very well. He suspects 
tile perfect tailor’s fit.* Certainly he 
has never appealed to better advan- 
tage than in the latest and plainest 
style of all, those final essays in which 
he- at Lacks the dehumanization con- 
spiracy which he ha.v labelled 
Admass. Here he achieves n con- 
trolled, angry eloquence that must 
come near to convincing even the 
modish despairer that the death-wish 
is not yet triumphant, that even 
common sense may not be quite over. 
This Is something mure than routine 
social criticism. These later pieces 
have an almost Johnsonian humanity 
and grasp, and art imaginative rcaoh 
as well. Mr. Priestley even ! gives a 
revitalizing thwack to our moribund 
heraldic menagerie. If the saint is 
retired, the dragon lamed, the lion 
toothless, then what about backing 
the unicorn ? 


Beyond the 
pleasure principle 


Frank Kr.RMom-: : Continuities. 

238pp. Routledge and Kegan 

Paul. £2 2s. 

Geoffrey Grkjson : Poems ami 

Poets. 209pp. Macmillan. £2 (Os. 
Anthony Biikgi-.ss: Urgent Copy. 

272pp. Cape. £2 2s. 

^ New York avant-garde magazine. 
The Smith, has just carried out an 
inquiry into how much people rend 
of the hooks they buy. It asked a 
random sample of 1,000 book-buyers 
whether they had bought any of five 
books and, if so. how far thev had 
got in them. The books were Giles 
Gam-Ray by John Barth, The Con- 
fessions of Not Turner by William 
Myron, Herzog by Saul Bellow, 
Couples by John Updike, and Valley 
of the Dolls by Jacqueline Susunn. 
Mighty-one had brought Giles Goat- 
Bov ; of those, seven had read It all, 
twenty-one had read it partially (an 
average of twenty pages), and fifty- 
three had not read any of it. The 
Confessions of Nat Turner showed 
very similar figures. Herzog did bet- 
ter: eleven buyers out of fifty-nine 
had read it right through. Couples did 
worst of all: of sixty-six purchasers, 
only four had read it all, though Iho 
fifty-nine who had read it partially 
had but tied on, on average, to page 
thirty-three. But the twenty-nine 
purchasers of Valley of the Dolls, all 
women, had all read it to the end. 

However amateurishly these figures 
were collected, they tell a striking 
story. Even if the whole article was 
a hoax (which there is no reason to 
believe, except for the anonymity of 
the enquirers as well as the buok 
buyers), there is a sharp ring of truth 
about the findings. Regular readers 
of new fiction in this country often 
enough admit io each other the dilll- 
culty or disappointment they have 
experienced with some book they 
have been persuaded to buy or bor- 
row (borrow, more probably— and 
here librarians would confirm that 
the speed of return of books indicates 
that a good many are not finished). 
And |f we ask what makes people 
set out with recurrent optimism on 
novels that in fact they are often 
not going io rcHd right through, the 
answer must undoubtedly be, in most 
cases, favourable reviews of the book. 
Certainly one supposes this must have 


been so with the American i cadets in 
The Smith’s enquiry. 

What does this mean ? That the 
praise received in review columns by, 
say,' Herzog or The Confessions of 
Not Tamer was unjustified and mis- 
leading? On the whole, no. But 
they arc books that need a certain 
amounl of elforl to read: and this 
may be something that enthusiastic- 
ally intellectual reviewers, who took 
the effort for granted, failed to con- 
vey. On such a view, half-read books 
are the tribute paid by slothful minds 
to energetic ones, like concerts spent 
in day-dreaming and visits to art 
exhibitions spent reading the cata- 
logue. However, the reviewing situa- 
tion today does have special dangers. 

The idea, that serious literature re- 
presents one of our most valuable 
forms of moral capital has become so 
well established that many critics arc 
loth to lake into accouni something 
as Lrivial as (lie amount of pleasure 
a book offers when they are judging 
il. They may, themselves, not get any 
particularly strong pleasure from it : 
but they feel that to dwell on that 
point, if the book U in other ways 
admirable, is io risk letting some 
moral capital leak away. This is 
where some of the confusion rises — 
some of the confusion not only in 
potential readers' minds, hut even in 
some writers’. Nevertheless a predis- 
position, for whatever reason, in fav- 
our of strenuous and original writing 
is certainly, if a fault at all. a fault 
on the right side. The substantial, 
and on the whole earnest, attention 
that literature still gels, in comparison 
with the olher media, in British news- 
papers and weeklies is something to 
be glad of. even if il docs mean a 
certain steady thud of books drop- 
ping from limp lingers. 

Professor Frank Kc mimic's re- 
views are definitely among those 
responsible in this country for send- 
ing people into the bookshops and 
libraries. Continuities is his 
latest collection of pieces, ami there 
are items In It that tempt one to leave 
ihe review this time half-read, and 
rush out to gel the book being dis- 
cussed. This passage on Colette, for 
instance, in which the choice of dctujl 
(lashes out a tantalizing picture, the 
splendid comparisons thrust a sense 
of Colette’s power on us, and the hesi- 


i. ml lone ol the large eus* 
registers the irue voice 4 1'. 

•he postwar List of Cl,6 t 
hunk, Miroly; Colette is 
position ol Piranesi count fc» 
I'hc plates of ihc prison etch-* 
years before. , . . There «,! 
siuics oJ exceptional power- u 
m the opium Hal where Cfc* 
greai plum- graphs of Lda. safTrs'i 
"hi ch are ambiguously of 
llie world hefnre Ihc war; lap 
perly turnons peripeteia wbeaio 
to her in despair, as if io r !!; 
time, and finds an old woman rq 
and derisive, wearing a« ifo, 
ral costume ; obese, pure, lift*; 
whereas lie carries deaih uiihL 
is a Ful st a IT who rejects the p: 

But Professor Kcmwfc i 
large resources to his radl'i, 
limes, and though heisfircji 
men!— lor a model ofcalra^ 
val. his piece on Salinger i»L| 
commended -he often 
first weighing-up of quail 
further weighing-lip of in 
which the scales lip differeej 
Kcrmoilc note sounds ouiti: 
observation he makes on ip. 
Miiltlleinoreh, " That this Is 
muddled and evasive dots e 
tirely destroy its value", as itf 
one of ihc earlier remain 
Colette essay on the need f#‘ 
mg out the really valuable (ii 
merely chic or adorable". 

Wltai particularly infcrftf 
xor Kormode at the present* 
was seen in his Bryn Maw Is 
published eighteen month $ 
Sense of on Eutliug-a il| 
what to think of the mab-M* 
art in this age, the first apfe 
been " fully self-conscious th 
lions ” (to quote, as he doftt 
R. I*. Black nuir). Inoneflj^ 
other he touches on this dp* 
nearly all these pieces. luff 
complex picture that 
fessor Kermodc sees the W3 
dency of modern literature i«! 
.in increasingly uncfl j£3 
struggle In throw off thcalW 
forts of myth, or of any 01 *” 
ordering of our awareness Ml 
obscure the true— and niucri a 
(cresting- confusion and WP 
ability of life, He draw g* 
suasive genealogy for ip 0 ^ 
John Cage’s composition * 
where the pianist sits bewre* 


. , period of time, and 
ihc miivr that contes 
L-- .udK-nce aud inm Ihc con- 
Vjf„iin outside is seen in this 
n .virrsing a .stage fut liter 

IE* "f » S B 

|;,f„iiiHl in sM'iivis like l. .V 

hi- two objections to such 
ipnunts of modernism as 

, fine i' trial they in turn draw 
'ii, luMilkation on a myth, 
i'ohptie" myth, recurrent 
hoolhWrx. that wc are living 
without precedent, m a 

Without parallel foi which 
(j. ihc hard cvideitce very slcn- 
krwlhe title of his buoki. 1 he 
rejection- — the deeper comple- 
ts, ii were, of the Itrst -is that 
annul in any case see the po«i- 
unen< minds dispensing with 
l tan if that form is acknow- 
U n j wholly artificial, man- 
: rendering of experience. Bro- 
il Kcuuode stands up for • 
j, drawn to art that 

\.-i middle ground where 

i*ptiun and easy comfort 
hetd decisively a I b:i\. but 
x forms and lictiuns arc 
. intelligently and imagina- 

[ exploited as hitherto they 

E becn in every fresh epoch 
j history of art. He writes 


i junicular feeling of tile “ for- 
l<kspcralion “ of the early mod- 
Kafka and Proust. Joyce and 

I ti whose work nevertheless con- 
nl iu depend nn Ihe assumption 
r “there was an inescapable 
fcni'hip between art and order 
feWr Kcrmnde has un- 
B(ill) idemilted an issue, or ill as 
pas it is a matter of art rather 
|iTitii-al ihcnn a leitsinn. that is 
L-Antl he writes, basically, not 
likiiKhed philosopher or psycho- 
It oi literature, but as a sensitive 
I wflffraihig leader who has 
donandelabouiied his obsei- 
' ofhisuwn i espouses which 
(is criticism an especial force 
|llen ie in the interminable 
Occnsioiialh he seems to let 
i carry him away: one of Ihe 
1 pieces in the hook, for 
k. h a comparison of MithHe- 
and H’liuic'fi if, /.oi l- which 
1 vers hard the idea that 
W Eiu.j and |), m. Lawrence 
:w!n using “ apocalyptic types ’* 
** “inode of historical 
■ [his oilers too neat Is 
;| 'iv-up wiih the crili- 

^Icssnr kemniile has to hiine 
•** l " c laller-day inoilcruisls 
j[ lcr * Sn a framework for some 
comments on ihe novels it 
' splendidly, which- -to yix'C 
. of the doubt may 
oat the whole essay is a drily 
praviicai demonstration of how' 


wc should Use liclioiis. (Such a , 
reaction at an\ rate duiimnsl talcs 
boss died n cl s Prolessm Kernmile 
I caches his readers. I 

Mote limiting is the fact that he 
does no! go lai in explaining, in any 
tolerably sophisticated psychological 
terms, how die piclcnccs of fiction or 
Ihc inventions ol lorm do prove 
necessary oi valuable to readers or 
other imhibcis of ail. hie asserts, I 
and in many specific instances docu- 
ments. this need and this value, in 
often ral hei beautiful critical lan- 
guage. Bui having been led so far, 
the mind oaves for lurlhcr elucida- 
tion. Perhaps this is a field to which 
Profcssoi Kcuuode xvill now turn. 
Whether lie docs oi not. n is safe to 
picdicl that reflections by this dash- 
ingly inquiring critic xvill continue to 
keep both critical theorists, and book- 
buyers and bor lowers, busy. 

Geoffrey (irigson's reviewing has. 
on Ihe whole, probably checked the 
flight to the bookshop more often 
than it has stimulated it. He has a 
remark on I andoi in his new collec- 
tion of reviews and occasional pieces. 
Poems oml Poets, which could refer 
very aptly in himself: "He was the 
intemperate champion of icmpci- 
ance." He quotes a verse of 
I. andoi 's : 

Poet ! 1 like not mealy fruit: give me 
Freshness and crispness and solidity; 
Apple, arc none the huier overripe. 
And pi ime buek - venison I prctcr to 

tripe. 

There has been plenty of mealy fruit 
and tripe between hard covers in re- 
view copies delivered at Mr. Cii'ig- 
son’s door, and lie has publicly spat 
it out many a time. 

However the present hook is mainly 
about writers he admires, and a sense 
of pleasure is ilclighttully conveyed 
here. He is once rather recklessly 
irascible about an ‘■academic" 
writer on < lahhc -recklessly because 
he uses a phrase of her.s dial he has 
been rather tie hunt en bos about 
("dry light "i a p.m, graph nr iw» 
furlhei on. and a xvmd of hers that 
he has openly mocked (" sensibility ) 
foi an impoilanl point in a Inlet essay 
on John ( Lire, otherwise, even 
Shelley is seen in quite a sympathetic 
light here, when Mr. Gripsuii comes 
to e.Mimine liis letters from the time 
when lie was living with Mary in 
[ Italy: 

Vc rival I iil-il> iliop, a vv . ij* Actual 

, llid>. actual light and shape, ami Italy 
as the meek iff time, broke into him 
and out nl him : lie fell ilex leaves, and 
d/iirc, and suit on liri amts, and the quiet 
^ laocooiis nl the olive tree. . . . He tell 
■ it good ileal out siik: Inn, self. 

. This passage exempli Ik's very vv el I the 
: terms of most ol Mr. Lirigson s criti- 


cism. He most enjoy-' and admit es 
writing where the author modestly 
registers the plain fuels, harsh oi (pre- 
ferably) delightful, of ihe material 
and sensuous world a bout him. He is 
a lover of craftsmanship wilh winds: 
bis essay on Hopkins here dwells al- 
most passionately on "the supeihly 
scintillating analogues for the stars'' 
in the poem " Starlight Night ". and 
lie explains (lie a pi ne ,s iff the phrase 
’■ Wind-hcal vvhiteheam ! ". ''While- 
beam " here is the tree with while 
under! eaves, not. as another com- 
mentator thinks, n beam ot moon- 
light : 

This mglit over Wales, uhicli is rising 
Hopkins liis ivslasy. is a starlight nigh! 
in which the stars are sharp and fierce, 
not drowned or puled hi a moon. . . , 
With an exact appropriateness to the 
poetn. to the starlight night, this white- 
bcurn. ill darker scrub or woodland, nr 
among black yews, magnificently losses 
its leaves hack to Iron!, the wind beats 
the whole tree magnificently while. 

As characters, too. he especially 
likes writers who ate retiring, or arc 
awkward and misunderstood : the 
lives of C rabbi* and Clare. William 
Bin lies und William Allingham. are all 
carefully and sympathetically de- 
scribed in this volume. There is a 
fresh and iimiii sink able coherence of 
taste here, and it has been a healthy 
influence if not one that ought ex- 
clusively to dominate the world of 
reviewing -.for a lung time now. 

One of the harshest attacks Mr. 
Cirigson has made recently wits on 
Mr. Anthony Burgess as a critic. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Burgess overstates the 
case when lie subtitles Urgent Copy. 
liis col led ion of reviews, " Literary 
Studies ". I licit weakness is loo little 
study, too hasty an enthusiasm oi 
hurst of bile, tou quick a tinning of 
attention to large, vague literary 
questions " Should vve forsake 
depth lor breadth ? ", " Why should 
artists gel drunk ?“ and too quick 
a turning away from l hem again and 
rounding off with a joke or a gen ti- 
lled ion. Mr. Burgess* real gifts, as 
seen in his novels, only come to the 
fore in his reviewing when he is 
really worked up. or when he cun lell 
a story rather than go on with judg- 
ing the hook. His angry patodies of 
the Hiophy-Lcvey-Ushorue Fifty 
II oiks of linglisii Uleiotnie M-V 
( mild Do U'iiiioiit made their mark 
at Ihc time: und when he forgets 
I James loycc. and tells as about u pork 
hit letter outside u pub in Wales who 
i " looked up at the sky and turned to 
I me to remark: ' Ihe lieu v entree of 
1 stars hung with humid nighlbluc 
1 fruit ’ ", at least il gives us food for 
thought about whether such u pro- 
» fession ns merely pork butcher exists 
• :mv more. 


PUBLISHED TODAY 

THE EUROPEAN PEASANTRY 

The Final Phase 

S.H. Franklin ** 

The only book ihut .deals with the post-war 
Kurupciin peasantry, both east mid west of the 
Iron Curtain f France, Germany, Italy, Poland 
und Yugoslavia): its regional diversities, the 
modification of agrarian policies and ihcir rele- 
vance in the light ot the development of the 
i*:nc:. 5° s 

WEST AFRICA 

\V. B. Morgan and J. C. Pugh 

A systematic study which describes the forces producing West Africa 1 * 
present spatial pui terns and analyses hour these have affected the present 
economic und social problems. Methuen's Advanced Geographies £6 



DEUTSCHE ROMANE DER 
BAROCKZEIT 

Au&’/uge aus dcin er/illilcndcn Sch riff turn des 
sielvclinten Jahrhundcrts 

Edited by K. G. Knight 

The lirst a mho logy of seventeenth -century 
German prose fiction to appear lor many years. 
The extracts are mostly taken from the works of 
major novelists of the period and each id Is a 
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German pnisc fiction to appear lor many years. kffe 1 1 

The extracts are mostly taken from the works of 
major novelists of the period and each idls a __ ,/ ' f 

complete story or part of n story which cun “T, 

stand iu its own right. 42s ^ -r*^rJ 


HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION : 

Somves and Iiuerpreiatum* * 

Volume I : 'I'hc Colonial Experience. Volume 1 1 : The Modern Age 

Edited by Lewis Htinkc 

The aim of these two volumes is to give u broad view of Latin American 
culture Ivy presenting u selection of rite best writing on the subject. Volume I 
takes the story up b» the beginning ol* ihc nineteenth century. Volume it 
goes up tu our own times. CUL * 1 volume ^5* 

REASON, TRUTH AND GOD 

Rcnford Bambrough 

The Statuon Lectures of jyf»3, of which a shoricncil version was brmjciwt 
on the Third Fmgriunme, form the basis of this bonk. The amlior discusses 
and answers two common complaints against contemporary philosophy: Unit 
it lacks the scope and range of traditional metaphysical systems und tliuc it 
has no relevance to life and morality. 3 M 


The Origins of Modern 
English Society 1780-1880 

HAROLD PERKIN 

, Professor of Social History, University of Lancaster 
Analyses the birth of (he new class society resulting 
from the Industrial Revolution and traces its 
development through the violent conflicts of its 
formative years into the viable class society of its 
.mid-Victorian maturity. Studies In Social History 

56s 

/the Political Sciences 

HUGH STR6TTON 

' Department qf History. University of Adelaide 

A stitdy of different methods and approaches used 
by researchers In various social sciences— history, 
sociology, political science and economics, . It 
examines the scientific effects of ideology, and the 
. political effects of scientific methods. 5$s : 

1 . 

Politics, the Master Science 

H. VICTOR WISEMAN 

Professor of Political Science; ■ . : 

University Of Exeter ' 

Beginning with Aristotle, Professor Wiseman traces : 
iho development of the study of politics, pqyirig V 
particular attention to American political science. ■ 
He considers the increasing tendency of political 
scientists to; make their work ’ scientific and . 
discusses Ihe relationship between ■ politics as a V 
study and aS a practical Work. . : . l^s -j 


African Penal Systems 

Edited by ALAN MILNER 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 

Sixteen distinguished contributors — sociologists 
lawyers and psychiatrists— explore the problems 
peculiar to African criminology, 70s, 

Educational Theory and 
Practice in St. Augustine 

GEORGE HOWIE 

Associate PrqfesSor of Education, 

University of Sydney 

■ fhi ° ■ i he art °[ tcac hingwith reference to the 
thinking of one who was deeply interested in 
education as a fundamental human activity. 5Qg, 

Philosophies of Existence 

An lntro dualon to the Basic nought qf Kierkegaard 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, ' Sartre ^ 

. JEAN WAHL ' r j ’ 

, Translated from the FrenchhyF. L. Lowry 25s; 

i Seeing and Knowing 

FRED I. DRETSKB '■ ! ■ ’’ 

: * : 

j; 
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The Dickens Encyclopedia 

ARTHUR L. HAYWARD 

The standard reference-guide to the works ^ 
Dickens, long out of print. The material isaffMP 
alphabetically, in dictionary style, and P roV '^. 
quick means of reference to the plots oflh? 
and to all the characters and places meoti 00 ^ 
t he novels. 24pp. pi ## ' * 


Fenland Memories 

ARTHUR RANDELL ; 

Edited by Enid Porter 

Mr. Randell tells of life in the Fens as it 
he was a boy. He describes the sights aa< ^ 
that were familiar then and writes about the iWj- 
who worked in the farms and the 
blacksmith; harness-maker, straw-maker, p J B* .. 
and many more. I6pp.p‘ ales 

■ New Edition 

Psychology and Alchemy 

C. G. JUNG ' 

Revised edition with rtew prefatory noie ^ ^ 
Volume Twelve of Collected Works 
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wo kinds of imagination aspects of educational technology 
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J^L'kson : Method and 
Sr w " in Coleridge’s 
k £ ?P 5 PP- Routledge 
” Paul. 36s. 

fl ktx/ u,y hmghunion In Coler - 
njatuB. a briskly written, 
fil" y ar 8»«‘ sluilx which fills 

! L l° re lh ? wholly admirable 
t-orncr m ( ulcmlgc studies, 
which reflects the 
etb-?, . i : J uthl,r and the crum- 

2*“^. f w«hg of the reader 
kSo^xr l t le,nc ’’ of the sort 
^Mr.Jadfvon; " Bates’s 

ibn Q { n n U . h Shawcrosxs intcr- 
unim llnniir >' Imagination 
CWI unfortunate und 
■ J'/nihiBuity i n Coleridge’s 

"lather cilnl'I ntn lo mflke il 
0f»rJ m ^ nlar y u P° n a crili- 
onk ^ l, b>eure original V 

yciycniiati^ra LT whu ^ e in,cr ‘ 
Luch a f’.i- ll f er *uy can hardly 
*fncd wit'", 8 '"reading a work 
it tleorv. L. U V ldut,n S a'phllo- 

^ h in t 'r Whk,h his point 

aISSS^ 1 ur nol h*.ng Hi 
|,f . course - can 
hetfie. J ,,r a sln Blc abstrac- 

ftoji /Jj 81 M r. Juckson 

PhiloJp^ r ° d a hi \ nd >n satisfying 
founded d „ a,,a > m S ,h « 
K Hh ,;?'«> lhc general 

^ '"teginafi 1 nn 01 ’ for cxam P ,c » 
«?rrx- distinction 

niuke it c u ' Con vict ion. and 

D » SfiCln inrxra ji 



;fflr tritieST. J ?° r ? p .°‘ n t«dly 
iert- Some 

pJJJt *P; -.having pushed 


Jackson's help, dune at least a little 
hit more than Flint judged they 
would bo doing. They have taken 
just rathci more than "a turn round 
Robin Hood's bum". Tltey ma\ 
even feel [hex have got their heads 
inside il. 

Mr. Jackson starts of) fiom a lip 
by Herbert Read thmx pregnant and 
.suggestive ihui s*«*U mint’s writings 
were! I and a hint from Shawcross. 
each fairly acknowledged. His pur- 
pose is to make a much sliai pet and 
more explicit connexion between 
Coleridge's philosophy und his critic- 
ism. Me makes litis slippery 
task more manageable by focusing 
the philosophy on Coleridges essays 
on method, and the criticism mainly 
on the Imagination-Fancy discussion 
and on Coleridge's leading of Shake- 
speare and WorJsxvoilh. He takes the 
view that one of C oleridge’s more 
original vonlributioiy to criticism 
was to invite us not simply to accept 
his conclusions but lo tussle with 
the grounds for them. And in keep- 
ing wilh Coleridge’s own habit he 
docs his best to rehearse the process 
of Coleridge's thought. 

The essays on method were written 
during the same lime as < oicridge s 
best criticism, when in fact philo- 
sophy was hi' central activity, and 
Xvhen Ihe criticism and the journalism 
pressed immediately into existence by 
Ihe necessity for bread, and butter, 
'were bound to be affected by it. Mr- 
Jackson’s revision of the usual and 

cloudy notion of inmginalton depends 

or a note in Coleridge’s hand on Ihe 
itndpatftrs of a volume of Teiine- 
,mann's i Xi'eu hU hiv dor PhUo^ophte, 


lalion. According lo this gloss. Pri- 
mary Imagination is the unconscious, 
Secondary Imagination the process or 
the faculty used to exploit the re- 
sources hidden in the unconscious 
interior iff the human mind. Second- 
ary imagination is not completely 
under the control of the mind but it 
does co-cxisl wilh the conscious will. 
Fancy is also a poetic faculty derived 
from' the objects which arc observed 
around us. a semiconscious process 
uf association, predicated on the 
fixities and definite 1 - uf nature 
that arc perceived by the senses. 

Ihc relationship between general 
theory and critical practice is cer- 
tainly clearer at the end of Mr. Jack- 
son’s analysis. He is particularly 
enlightening on Coleridge's concep- 
tion of intellectual method in a .treat- 
ment which is more detailed, if less 
delicate, than I. A. Richards's, and 
on the influence of this idea upon the 
nature and function of imagination. 
He works with a kind of strenuous 
lucid it v and his willing js plain und 
unsmudged. Mr. Jackson is not only 
learned, but also intelligent and 
not onlv intelligent but also 
modest 'and his wurk ' gains, 
in conviction from its quality 
uf temperance. Method ami filings 
,,,/m m in Coleridge's (.Viz/i/wi? gen- 
uinely tries to tidy some of the 
ciouiidx of ColeridgeS criticism. It 
does not, howevei. in any way explain 
the marvellous art of that criticism, 
which K a mafier of posture and 
address at the polpl ol impact and 
of an extraordinary .tenteof, the mole- 
cular sirucliire of poetry. That.be- 
• Jongs ’ rafher to Jhtr prorince W art 
ala 1 .. hi nh1!h,r)nhv: - ! 1 ■ 


The Proceedings of ihc Conference on Programmed Learning und 
Educfliionnl Technology, Glasgow, April rgfi8 

Edited by W. R. Dunn and C. Holroyd 

An aurlwritaiive review of current research and developments in educational 
technolngy and programmed learning. The Tunes Educational Supplement 
described the first volume in this series as ‘admirably produced and a credit 
to aU concerned.’ 


SUSAN ISAACS 


D. E. M. Gardner 

Foreword by D. W. WlnnJcott 

The fine biography of Susan Isaacs and the first 

attempt to estimate her contribution to the 

theory and practice of the education of young 

children. 3°* 


JOSEPH WINTER’S 
PATRONAGE 

Barry Cole 

Many of olir senior citizens have a hobby to 
occupy their minds in retirement. Joseph Winter 
certainly has one: being a bastard to everybody 
in sight. Other inturcsts: bra fitly, family black- 
mail, verbal pun^hups,' general mayhem. From 
the author of A Run Across ihe Island, a novel 
about an old man who is not interested in 

playing bowls and behaving himself, 25s 
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MARXISM 


13.3.69 TLS: 261 


The Liberal-Empiricist view 
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Ll:S/.hK KOI AKOWSKI : MlUXiMtl 

and He\wh /. Trans liilcil by Jane 

Zielnntct Feel. 24flpp. The Pall 

Mall Press. £2. 

ElifiFNH K am ink A : Marxism am/ 

Ethics. 72pp. Macmillan. (Paper- 

hack, 9s. i 

One of the sidc-clFccK ef yea rN 
inner-parly upheaval in Poland was 
Uic expulsion I rum academic and pub- 
lic life t»r ProfesMir Les/ek Kolakoiv- 
j>Jci, prcvioiiily associated with the 
" (CvKiuniti " wing of tile Com- 
munist Party and one of ihe young 
aiili-SulinisI rebeL who in I95«» made 
use of Cioimilka\ accession to power 
to puss for all-rouiid liberal! /at ion, 
while still retain ini; their faith in Ihe 
basic principles of Marxism. Like the 
other revisionists, lie is now very 
much out nf layout . Unlike his 
Jewish colleagues, who were simply 
thrown out of Ihcii jobs, and then 
systematically stripped or everything 
but their clothes before being allowed 
tu. emigrate, he has been permitted to 
take an extended two-year holiday in 
Canada, where he is currently en- 
gaged as a visiting lecUrtcr in philo- 
sophy. Me thus benefits from his im- 
peccable racial background -an im- 
portant factor in present-day 
“ Peoples Poland ", where even rebels 
are granted some limited tolerance if 
only they do not belong to the 
Accursed race that spawned Marx and 
Rosa Luxemburg 

If one disregards the more nauseat- 
ing aspects of this hypocrisy in what 
purports to be a '‘.socialist “ country, 
it : is possible to feel that Kolakovv- 
ski’s liberal-empiricist version of 
Marxism does represent a hopeful 


pheniijiK'imn .ind in the lone mil 
standi quilt: a decent ch.iiuc of in- 
auguialing a iciinii in a mure civi- 
lized and luleiaiu .iliiiosplicic. fi i-. 
after all ai g Liable ili.il a native -burn 
I’uli-h pluiniophci . who in some 
r.isliimi -.nil carries his inhcriicd 
(. alluilic inorgl values around with 
him. ii in a heller podnon to piumutc 
iibcilarian views than .ire the surviv- 
ing members of an unpopular and 
u live p re icni.i 1 1 \ e n.i > iunal minority. 

The essays as -.cm bled in Marxism 
ariil fti-yuiul were fur ihe most p.iri 
published in variiuis Polish journals 
in ihe Liter IVSIH. when the country 
had a brief spell of liberalization. The 
present selection overlaps with Ihe 
German -language eJitiem issued by 
Piper in Munich in l%n, under the 
title l)rr Mcnxi/i ohnr .•llii'riitUirt 1 . 
although this is not made clear in ihe 
reader. If has taken Kolakowski 
i n tiler a lung lime to reach the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, which is a pity, 
since siunc of ihe mure controver- 
sial of these writings are now 
rather dated. It is no longer an 
urgent matter, even among cuniinu- 
nisls. iu argue the case against Stalin. 
The real debate nowadays concerns 
the relevance of Marxism as a theory 
of history and its relation In the wes- 
tern tradition of thought. The rather 
large claims made fur Kolakowski by 
Mr. Leu Lahedz in his editorial- pre- 
face are nut wholly .sustained by the 
examples lie has chosen; but Ihe. 
longish essay on “Karl Marx and 
the Classical Definition of Truth" 
tan expanded version of u lecture 
given at the University of Tiibingcn 
in December, 19581 serves as a re- 
minder that its author is a professional 
philosopher who first enme to the 


.it I cut toil of Polish re.idcn wil h a 
collection called Lwuv.\ an t.iuhalh 
Philosophy in 1955. when he Was all 
•»f twenty-eight jcari old. T ile l y 5« 
paper contains M»me imcnMing ideas, 
notably on the Spinu/nt elenwni m 
Marxism, a theme recently brought 
into pioimneiiec bj Louis AllliUs- 
icr in 1-r.mcc. It does not 
establisn Kolakowski as a major 
figure. hut it does suggest that philo- 
sopher, arc not necessarily obliged U> 
talk nonsense whenever someone 
mentions Marx or Hegel. If a r union i 
to ihi. effect spreads fmm the author's 
present Canadian domicile to learned 
circles south of ihe hurder. Kulak ow 
ski’s slay in North America may in 
Ihe end perhaps prove advantageous 
to all concerned. 

Pndcssur Eugene K.micnka. who 
holds a research chair in philosophy 
at the Australian National University 
in Canberra, is a more original and 
forceful thinker than Kolakowski. 
with whom he shares a commitment 
to humanist ethics and u thorough 
knowledge of the Marxist tradition. 
Having been for the mo&t pari 
brought up in ihe West, and in the 
English-speaking world at that, lie is 
more sharply critical nf all aspects id 
Soviet Marxism, and somewhat less 
sympathetic to the Hegelian inheri- 
tance. In other re -peels he has much 
in common with Kolakowski. notably 
a conviction that moral philosophy 
cun take Marx as a starting-point, 
but must then go on to tackle prob- 
lems raised hut not solved by the 
Marxist school. He offers the inter- 
esting suggestion that Hegel and 
Marx inherited that pari of scholas- 
tic met a physics which makes it 


possible io ci n icci \c mail i lalhn than 
(ind I as an Ullc Olid it lous’d being, 

s\ hit ,o iincoitdilioiis'diis’Ss is one nf Ins 
perfections, esseiili.il m liis (hue) nature, 
and l herd ore In lie dcdiucd fmiil it. Il 
is I rum ihe scholastic view nl trod Dial 
Mars unconsciously derives the concep- 
tion of man :i s i properly) always a ittu- 
jcci and lie vc i a (Dedicate 

This should give nourishment for 
liiinighi to ihe new breed of t alluilic 
Marxists, hm they will lind Profewti 
Kiimcnkn enlisted mi the empirical 
side of this pnilk'iilur debate. 
Marxism mid i.iliics is an excellent 


ill hod net ion to ih tf subieq:, 
scholarly, and full nf ^ £ 

!" ,|,s - 11 ls * however lint' 
;ng to detec) in ih e aul J; 
nr trial professional, o, 
opimnsni which cxpec| %a „ ' 
percmiMl moral probity 
ruiihcr clan I ica Iron of feu 
empUryed in arguing afoj, 

I Ins is surely to overrate 1 
heal relevance of linguistic * 
I s it not more likely that ike 
who set himself o n lire in Pr 4!J 
give tile rest of ns a pu-h in ? 
vhreciion.' 


Bolshevik biographies 



Georges Halu*t and Jlan-Jaccjufs 
Marie (Editors) : Lex BofeMriks 
par eux-memex. 398pp. Paris ; 
Maspero. 24.65fr. 

When work on Ihe Gratia l Russian 
Eitcyckipcdia. intemipted by the 
revolution, was resumed in the middle 
1920s. it was divided to include in 
one of the later volumes biographical 
accounts of Ihe principal participants 
in the events of October. 1917. Nearly 
all those approached supplied auto- 
biographies; a few of the leaders, 
Zinoviev and Stalin included, con- 
tributed third-person biographies 
obviously authorized by them, and 
Trotsky's biography was written 
by an old patty figure to ensure Dial 
it did not infringe current standards 
of orthodoxy. Two hundred and 
forty-six such biographies were pub- 
lished in supplements to Volume 41 
of the encyclopedia between 1927 


and 1929. Ol the.se neatly A- 
now appear in a French trait : 
a convenient collection sire 
Granai Encyclopedia « t 
liaiuly nor readily available. 

Most of ihe biographies gi.-: 
attention to the records uf- 
lionurics before 1917 fiunjfo. 
is often the main or only w: 
information on their birth 
lives. On what happened iffc 
it is. of course, silent; and 
proportion of those whostuv 
pear w ere liquidated in Sulni*. 
of the 1 9.1th. The alitor, c 
Hoh ’/in ’/ k v par cii.x-inm I 
added to the iccords nolfti: 
subsequent careers and fate oil 
concerned. A few of itar 
polemical in (one and Mdj 
speculation ; hm most art adif 
factual and balanced. Thet# 
deserve the gratitude of <11 c! 
of Soviet all airs. 


Marx as a German nestling 


D. McLrllan ; The Young Hege- 

\ltans ant/. Karl Marx. 170pp. 

\ Macmillan. £2 15s. 

i . ■ ... 

Tile assessment or the influence of 
Aj on B and vice versa is one of the 
staple Activities of the historian of 
philosophical ihoughl. Often it is a 
rather futile exercise, but when a 
really big figure is involved it not. 
only has ti fusci nation for specialists 
hut may also be productive' of 
genuinely new- insights. 

' Germany in the late 1830s and early 
I&40.S oilers splendid opportunities for 
this type of performance ; Cor this 
was the time when Karl Marx was 
still just one of the many occupants 
of the nest of Young Hegelians. Not 
until the famous Paris Manuscripts 
of 1844 does it become possible to 
distinguish him dearly from the rest 
<thd to recognize his true originality. 
A study of Young Hegelian thought, 
therefore, enables one to trace the 
origins of many of the ideas which 
he ‘subsequently unibodied in liis 
world -shaking ideology. 

HoweVer, the study is one of con- 
siderable difficulty ; for the move- 
ment of ideas during these years is 
swift and confusing. Even an histo- 
rian of philosophy, moreover, is 


liable to lind the works nf the Young 
Hegelians » penance to read. With 
the possible exception of Feuerbach, 
they were not thinkers of the lirsl 
rank and they tended to follow their 
gfeat master only too faithfully in 
ambiguity and obscurity of expres- 
sion. Indeed, to most modern readers 
the style of German philosophical 
thought at thi% time is tiresome even 
when not positively repulsive. 

Many have plunged into this rather 
■murky lake, to fish up .items which, 
when cleaned- of their excrescences, 
lire of interest and value : hitherto 
most of the divers have carried ’it 
somewhat heavy load of- ‘"commit, 
ment " (either Tor or against Mari) 
among their equipment. As Dr. 
McLellan recognizes, this has not been 
entirely lo ihe benefit of scholarship. 
The importance of the addition he 
now makes to the long list nf “ Marx- 
•s l origins " books is that it examines 
the intellectual history of the period 
not only with n strict objectivity but 
also with a meticulous regard for 
chronology. As a result, his work 
fully confirms his publisher’s claim 
that ft will Be " essential reading for 
students of nineteenth -century Ger- 
man thought and Marxism 

Two random examples will suffice 
to Illustrate the value of his inquiry. 
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Engels, in his Lmlnig Feuerbach and 
ihe End aj German Clossiiiil Philo- 
sophy, written some fifty years after 
the events with which it deals, pres- 
ents Feuerbach's The Essence nf 
Chrixijunity ns having " broken the 
spell ” of Hegelian idealism. This 
widely-accepted view is shown by Dr. 
McLellan to be wrong. In its original 
edition. Feuerbach's Hook seemed to 
most of the Young Hegelians, includ- 
ing Marx himself, “a continuation 
uf Hegel’s doctrines" It was the 
laier writings uf . Feuerbach (includ- 
ing the later editions of the Exxencc) 
that made the real break. Marx, 
moreover, was by no' means so deeply 
influenced by Feuerbach a> is gener- 
ally supposed. He did not get his 
materialism from the Essence, and 
such *' specific borrowings " as he 
made from the book focus on thq. 
idea, expressed in its first few pages, 
of “ man’s being distinguished from 
an animal by his consciousness of 
himself as a member of a species ", 
U was this, not materialism, thnt ’* was 
taken straight over by Marx in Die 
Jiidenfmge and developed in Ihe Paris 
MSS Perhaps other specialists who 
have read as much , of the relevant 
literature as Dr. • McLellan has (and 
read it as' carefully) may wish to 
modify (hit judgment ; but it seems 


likely. In say the least, lli.it Dr. 
McLellan has got the record 
slruightcr than any of liis predeces- 
sors in this lint- of inquiry. 

The other example concerns the 
influence of that strange figure, Max 
St i rucr. a comet llini so briefly hut 
disturbingly crossed the Young 
Hegelians' path. Dr. Mel elhtn 
agrees with previous writers that, un- 
like Bauer, Fcucrhach and Hess, 
"Slirncr had no positive doctrine to 
otter Marx ”, He considers, neverthe- 
less. that .Stimcr had an iinpmlunt 
negative influence, in .so fur as Ihe 
first ■'mature" work by Marx and 
Engels, The German Itteoluyv. 
"comprises a criticism of Feuerbach 
which borrows elements from Slir- 
ner and a criticism of .Stirncr which 
tacitly admits the validity of his 
attack on Feuerbach but maintains 
that It no longer applies ". Whether 
or not one regards this point as con- 
clusively proved- and there does 
-seem some contradiction between the 
attempt to minimize the Feuerbach- 
tan impact on Marx and the state- 
ment that in 1844 Marx "was, and 
(more importantly) wax regarded as 
being a disciple of Feuerbach ’’—it 
helps to explain the otherwise almost 
inexplicable amount of attention that 
Marx gave, in the secund and nearly 


unreadable part of 7/w M 
ideology. to the theories d <j 
Max As Dr. McLdhnflU 
' Sank! Max ' may be loo w? 
be wot ill while reading but itu® 
while asking why il is thereat** 
A minor criticism of this* - * 
work is that il does not wf* 
as Dr. McLellan suggests it 
Marx's "specific debts tokj 
temporaries ", unless ? 
arbitrarily limits the W*- 1 
temporary” tu the various I! 
Hegelian groups with whKfltJ 
associated. As i» . 
Marx’s reading during this pto 
phenomena II y wide and ink** 
‘there is no prinia facie r«^ 
he should not have bomaraj, 
ticulur idea ftojn a Frencfltf 
.source rather than front l. 
one. Dr. McLellan o 
a ware of this, but Ihe 
has imposed on the 
may easily cause the 
it, and to think of Mart *W 
as a member of art' W.W 
of German ideq loghts rain« 
Ihe intellectual giant he Wf; 
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avid Walder 

' E CHANAK 
FFAIR 

fliolher historians, now working on 
9 newly opened archives, are to 
valMr. Walder. they will have to 
orkvery hard indeed". 
iff. hylor.The Observer 

ft first class book”. 
fa Times Literary SuppimnoiU 

ft lively, scholarly and highly 
jeadable study". 

fet-*:.' Blate, "tinda j* Timas Sds 

ichael Balcon 

SENTS 
lUFETIME of films 

‘Sr Michael Balcon— one of the giants 
dtiie British film industry and the 
wflermind behind tvzenty years 
of Ealing Films. Now in his auto- 
biography he tells of those years 
wd the people he knew, from Alfred 
Hitchcock to Audrey Hopbiu n. 

K SOs 

|0ITED BY ALBERT FRIED 
RICHARD M. ELMAN 

3MLES BOOTH'S 
iONDON 

imwori by Raymond WlUiams 

faft writes with the classical purity 
laDefoeor an Orwell . . . his work 
a y now achieve something of the 
floer circulation it deserves". 

“tfony Curii.T, Sunday Telegraph SOs 





MYSELF 
MY SEPULCHRE 

MARY TERESA RONALDS : 

The cruel magiiitircncu uf Riiiiif is 
vividly rLvrt jfrd in rliis cuprbi- 
ycrjiial novel about Norn hy ,iq 
’cxpbriivc new wriring talent. 


JOHN BRUNNER 

. STAND ON ZANZIBAR 

SiiiiiJ un iZiinzilwr. is'mcirc.thaii. 
just alscienct- fiction novelj 
. i i’s u xema rkahL- purl riyal . 
*j( wiut lily- c(.»i;|d really by like, 
in die iisr cviiiury. J.ihp Hrmincc 
M die winner of tli.': \ifit \ ■’ 
Brilialv 'J : :|iitji4y, Awnfd ’ ' 

■-.'if i -.V- 


^OTTE BERK BOOK 
Of EXERCISES 

^AlJitiy-Htx^ht-KvvTyibin 

. -twifluchii liLroMifc'' . 
i'-dm O'lirifu 

An exubenmi and ormin-i] 

Ltrttv fk-rli qeldinthti bi-amy , 
. tiib;n , .t<i iht- stars '• 

'i- llLstoWffWINptalwil i; 
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CRIME & MYSTERY 

Dulcie Gray 

MURDER ON HONEYMOON 
21s 

33B 62482$ 

The Accessory 

. MARY LOCKWOOD ' 

■ . 25s 

MARCH 27 

/■ The Cell, 
and other tales of horror 

i - DAVID CASE : ; 

•* • '•*. ’tSBOisiss 1 L'- ;' - • . 
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°sefa Slanska 

&DjP ORT ON MY HUSBAND 

plated by Edith Pargeter 

a L r ' r S * a psky was arrested as a 
u SiA? nc ^ in executed. Now 
th,»S? w reconstructed the 
from accusation to 
S on using Communist 
r rBa? ^ gives an account of 
S 0n to the catastrophe - 

°^unism. 1 shaWereci her faith in 


Tony Parker 

THE TWISTING LANE: 
SOME SEX OFFENDERS 

"The Mayhew of our times ... U is 
impossible to overpraise his skill as 
an interviewer". 

Anthony Slotr, Sunddy Tunes 

"A remarkable achievement . . . 
Almost every paragraph is poignant 
and revealing". 

Rotor iomas. New Statesman 

"Mr. Parker has a wonderful way of 
getting people to talk". 

M’Oin- f fit - 'lui 'l Tim Oli.-w ror 3Sr, 


Frank Swinnerton 

REFLECTIONS FROM 
A VILLAGE 

“His account of life in the village is 
very pleasant . . . all in the same 
equable tone, the voice of an acute 
observer who values civilisation, 
understands what il is composed of, 
and has no trace ot agressiveneas 
in his nature . . , But it is the flashes of 
comment on the changing literary 
scene which, coming From a man who 
has survived so many fashions and 
friends, strike me as particularly 
valuable ... a book that is like a 
breath of fresh air". 

Maurice IVnyom. Sunday Times 3Sn 


Roland Morris 

ISLAND 

TREASURE 

Sir Cloudesley Shovell lout HMS 
Association on the Scilly Isles more 
than two hundred and sixty years 
ago. This is the story of how Roland 
Morris discovered its remains. 

"His findings read like an inventory 
of Aladdin's Cave". 

Snndiy Tohgnpii. Blustrxtad Ti 
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Fiction 


Alex Hamilton 

THE DEAD NEEDLE 

"Mr. Hamilton dexterously treads a 
knife-edge between reality and 
fantasy . . . this strange, often sinister 
and always intensely imagined novel 
will linger in my memory". 

Frances King, Sunday Telegraph 30s 


ulehinson 



John Harris 

THE MERCENARIES 

The first novel of a trilogy that covers 
flying from its origins on into the 
space age. IraPenaluna, a Cornish 
fighter pilot, finds a rtew job- 
instructing Chinese pilots, boys who 
speak no English, aircraft that are no 
more than wrecks in a land torn 
between the Middle Ages and the 
convulsions of early twentieth 
century. March 17 30s 

Harry Kemelman 

THE NINE MILE WALK 

"The title story is the classic of 
modern armchair detection, the other 
seven stories are all good". 

Edmund Crispin. Sunday Times 23s 

Andrew Salkey 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
CATULLUS KELLY 

"An uproarous odyssey . . . The 
hilarity conceals but does not blunt 
the fierce corrosive symbolism". 

John Whitley, Sunday Times 27a 6d 


Angus Stewart 

SNOW IN HARVEST 

"Tangier, the English colony, 
everybody escaping from something 
or searching for the unattainable 
ecstasies, delicious Arab boys and 
lubricious Arab qirls . . . Mr. Stewart 
shows remarkable assurance . . . the 
characters colourful activities have a 
genuine narrative grip". 

Julian Symons, Sunday Times 30.* 

Graham Ward 

INTERSECTIONS 

"Graham Ward has brought an 
intensely wrought, self conscious style 
to bear . . . elevated to the level of 
seriously intended art. A remarkable 

R iece of work, particularly for the 
rst novel of a young writer". 

Wilfred De'Alh, Sunday Tunes 35s 

Andrew York 

THE 

DEVIATOR 

"Jonas Wild is rapidly establishing 
himself as a successor to James Bond - 
without being in any way an imitation 
, , , Highly recommended". 

Francis Goff, Sunday Tolegraph 

11 Mr. York does write very excitingly’ 

Edmund Crlapin. Sunday Tim* n ' 28s lid 


coming March 24 ^Bsa|>. 

Jose Yglesias 

AN ORDERLY LIFE” 

Success in business - American style 
or, how Rafe Sabas makes his girls 
and money. A sad and sexy expose 
of "an orderly life’ 1 , brilliantly written 
by the author of ‘ 1 The Goodbye 
Land". ' S7s6<i 


coming March 24 

Ian Gilmour 

THE BODY POLITIC 

A book that will become required 
reading for all those who are 
interested in politics, the civil service, 
local government, the mass media, 
trade unions and the law. 
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Romantic rhetoric 




VVn.MAM Cahkjs Wji r jams : 


lluihi-up. 
arid Kec. 


”?PP- 

42s. 


MiicCiihbon 
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" I'in writ in$ :• iwvcl said Williams 
I«f J he Hniirl-np in a Idler hi K»b«.-rl 
1 i 'Well : " it's a nuvcl, as iimuiI. about 
my >ecne (the scene is merely 

what I know} ... I warn in write it 
so that when i speak of a chair it 
will stand upon four legs in a room. 
And of course it will stand upon .1 
four-legged sentence on a page at the 
same liinc.” Williams 's Way with 
prose writing - front the chair in the 
sentence to [he containing episode — 
eschews, as Pound pm it, “major 
form ", The form of the trilogy, 
which began with White Mule and 
in the Money, and is brought to an 
open-ended conclusion in The Uuiid- 
itp. admits plot chiefly in its aware- 
ness of lime passing. A " real ” plot 
would have interfered with Williams'.s 
.sense of truth to life: there are no 
parallel developments of groups 0/ 
characters, no structural ironies, and 
Williams is uninterested in the know- 
ing asymmetries of the nanvette 
vtTfiite. So the trilogy is dose to being 
a biography of the Stecher family— 
the Herman family, that is, into which 
Williams married— and The Build-up 
overlaps, in some of its finest 
stretches, _wilh the Auto bio# ruphy, 
published in the previous year. 

A reluctance to trust oneself to the 
current of the thing can result in the 
reader's imposing an alien form, and 
. inis happens in a significant way on 
the dust jacket, where we read : 

Joe Stecher and his wife hnvc struggled 
from (heir early poverty and strangeness 
him social acceptance and comparative 
en se. B11 1 somewhere a long the line l hey 
rove not only lust the manic of their 1 
youth. But the dream of America the I 
gi Itlen has become [ho taste of brass. j 

This kind of sentimental Spcnglerism, 1 
so dear to the English with their com- 1 
tnrling notion of America as a land c 
of doomed hopes, tidies the book up 1 
no end, blit its pop sociology takes no \ 
purchase on. Williams’s human actual- c 
dies. loe Stecher ranches ultimate v 


Zh 7 "h 1 Vass.lis V.ass.likos : Z. Translated 

n.'rc ft Marilyn ™“™. “06pp. 

dentally sii.il liiniNeir. II i- picAely M " Ldon “'d' 30s - 
William*. 's .iiokkmce of “ major _ 

fmni" and In's refund t" drug in :ib- The best lh:it can be said lor this 
struct ions which give this close its strange novel is that it conimcmor- 
feli weight. In n novel by Hardy the ales u scanduluus political crime 
accident would be called on to prove which might otherwise be forgotten 
something, hut Williams lias no in- in the English-speaking world. Gri- 
tercst in the President of the Immor- goris Lambrakis, the Greek left-wing 
luis or in easy generalities about deputy, was murdered in 1963 after 


America the golden. 

The ideological " centre of the 
book occurs when Gurlie Stecher, 
Joe’s wife, invited South by a friend, 
is called on to talk to a group of 
Southerners, avid for aristocracy, 
about her Viking forebears. What she 
tells them is: 

Your ancestors were immigrants, loo, 
and many of them were poor. They 


healthy girl. Now she can speak English. 
She got married to a farmer in Minne- 
sota, pretty soon her children will be the 
leading citizens, maybe doctors and 
lawyers and then you’ll see. They hitve 
brains. Bui llut is what America is 
for. , . . 

Mrs. Stecher *pcnks in character, 
but Williams casts no vhndow of irony 
on what she says and neither does the 
book’s conclusion. He is with her 
here, although he knows more than 
she -knows and exhibits her at times 
in all her crass insensitivity— parti- 
cularly when she is instrumental in 
getting her elder daughter married 
to the wrong man. Yet, in some way, 
she remains admirable and her social 
getting-on, too, opens a Held for 
praiseworthy energies and endea- 
vours. The refusal to simplify 


addressing a nuclear disarmament . 11 

meeting. The people responsible were, r<ll l way ir, 1111 
of course, F right-wingers— though »™ 1 " , 8 f -' r 

nowadays some of them are as likely Hie brave men ol 
to be called “ moderates " since the conic out of ilici 
Colonels’ coup, and may be exiled in 
other nations of Europe, complain- 
ing of the " extremism " of Greece’s A /[ ^ 

.nos. recent tyraois. MeQlci 1113.11 

The character representing Lam- 

brakis in this story is given a power- -■■ ■■ 

ful speech, which some will consider Michael Feld : 
extremist: Year. 3i8no. > 


Oles. (The author has travelled exten- 
sively in the United Stales, and the 
translator is American.) I or the dead 
man, he offers By ion it rhapsodies. 

The dead are unaware of their sacrifice 
and this makes them still more beautiful. 
. . . Clothed in tire beauty of death, they 
have carried oil those innumerable 
secrets that no April profusion will ever 
bring to light. 

He imagines (he dead man’s soul 
hovering over the body as it passes, 
by railway train, through the moun- 
tains, waiting for 

(lie brave men of die Beai stance to 
come out of their hidcuils and fall 


l| ron the pu|i ccm , 
of the body. Fur \k 
Hie peak, adorn it, 

m, d ‘ ll mk much wine i 
»P there anumg flfSjJ*’ 

.Such fantasies are tao,-, 

* rcs “L *a«ly now ini 
! lsh - Where the autho^ 
in reminding readers that 
lo "B hcen governed J J! 
must iniquitous police el 
Krcc World, cwn 
regime deranged the su’zi 
liter— almost to the J 
“ ‘heir master is cornwra 
vow them ”, but not to 
point, yet. 


ore mortal coils 
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Our Western allies, ! say, and their 
Greek flunkies, who show [he excessive 
zcid of the slave eager lo curry favour 
with his master, so excessive indeed, so 
blatantly cruel that even their master 
is often compelled to disavow them — 
well, our Western allies and their local 
flunkies look upon peace as a threat 
levelled directly against themselves . . . 
Throughout the eighteen years of peace 
since the end of the Second World War. 
some eighteen localized wars have taken 
place. . . , 

His speech is applauded with erics of 


ichail Feld : The Sabbatical 
Year. 318pp. Alan Ross. 30s. 


Bryan Elgin, narrator of this comic 
novel, works ns research assistant 
lo a television personality called 
Muddug, “ the arch inquisitor of Eng- 
land — always on the mass communi- 
cations media to put it sociologi- 
cally 

Not only the twccdlevcc. but also weekly 
columns in the daily papers, and a real 
olde-worlde type book- hard cove is !- 
coming soon exposing The Hidden Dan- 
gers Within Society Today, HHHI 


S | __ - , ■ ■ ■* ■■■■■■■ d S'tiMJ, i I'lH 

Down with Nalo I " There are sev- Examples Of, incorporating Suggestions 


eral pages of this oration — which 
seems, at feast lo the present reviewer, 
very sound. 

Yet most of the story is about the 
right-wingers responsible for the nuir- 


- — - — -- . ,... r , W iun iui inwnmi- 

what he knew into a plotted novel dcr with their police accomplices. Mr. 

entails williams’*! ruwisinnal Incc a( Vauilitnc i-nnnn. ih.M 


entails Williams’s occasional loss of 
fnipelus. But it is of a piece with his 


Vassilikos cannot abide these people 
and describes them with a noisy con- 


reiusal to simplify the quality, weave tempt which makes his fiction boring, 
and outcome of human motive— from They have names like' Autocratosaur 
Mrs. Steepler's almost mindless thrust and Mastodontosaur. He sees them as 
of ego to his own proposal of mar- pterodactyls, lurkey buzzards, coy- 


riage lo the girl he is not yet in love 
with. Form for Williams is the diffi- 
cult mimesis of such human way- 
wardnesses. 


With A Smile For Piitlinu Us Hack 
Where We Belong. 

Some will find Michael Feld's *d\lc 
boringly facetious; but his bizarre 
sentences, built of London slang and 
word-play, arc composed fastidiously, 
and cnch has a point. The reader 
may be pleasantly reminded of Fir- 
bank, seeing the paragraphs- often 
only one sentence long spaced Oil 
the page like verses, to he read one 
at a lime. There is a little of l irb.ink, 


too, in the author's km»ij 
allusions. Although i s 
worker, Bryau was biotf 
radio, with Nat Milk ml 
Forsyth. Scamon and Fui 
he went “ to young sodils';, 
up west where the tjpojni- 
suns serif and admisnogisl 
Bryan's father is dyiijil 
boasting of his son's jUk, 
since he won a schoksKjt, 
mar school, where the fig 
was called the quad. Nex,c 
man boasts, Bryan Is "iiu 
- and a member of BUWI 
mother is nuking loved: 
convincing .South Lorukas 
visiting Hackney to lootn 
post olliec which was /ifib 
1 lie ripe sexuality ofthisai 
couple is recordfti wihiiu 
Bry. m\ own sticcessidna 
beautiful girl on Muddifil' 
is presented with a daalW 
rapture. Beneath the 
live portrait of g l)W 
middle, suburban Lon4» 
thirties, who can exptesfc* 
in jokes. 


iiuBethell and Dnvld Burg. 
^Bodley Head. 30s. 

impart oTsolzhenitsyn's 
.Woideonlinues to rcporl on 

KBUs. hypernephromas and 

Stomas in the cancer wing 
^provincial hospital, and tl 
■ be seen that the complete 
^boul twice as long as tl 
^ A passionate description 
author’s own experience of 
■vAm heroic manifestation of 
■deoce of spirit in a con Form- 
fay have been marred by wnl- 
tf, je^s polished than that in 
><« the Life of Ivan Denlso- 
ihdi the author drafted four 
fcfure presenting it to Novy 
(then, if Solzhenitsyn had noL 
^ with good reason, that his 
jmre under threat of penna- 
ruiJmeni by the K.G.B., his 
would probably have been 
(jhirt and more effective. 

tniisyo once told members of 
jet Writer’s Union that if they 
[his cancer ward was intended 
jbol for the sickness of Soviet 
;fey were merely revealing 
porance of what it is like to 
rom cancer. As in the first 
k it is indeed the clinical 
of the disease, and the moral 
m it causes doctois and 
t, that form the core of Cancer 


Waul. It is now fashionable in wes- 
tern medical circles lo ask whether 
doctors should liglii to prolong a life 
whose " quality " is hound to be 
inadequate. Si ini la i problems arc 
constantly being posed in this novel. 
What value, asks the hcio, Oleg 
Kostoglotov, who is only 34, is there 
in a life that can only be preserved 
by hormone therapy Hut will make 
him impotent ? At what point do 
other treatments, such as rudiuin 
therapy, become more harmful than 
the tumours for whose destruction 
they arc deployed 7 A great deal 
of Kostoglolov's suffering is caused 
by .post-radium nausea. Finally, 
should a valuable hospital bed be 
occupied by an “incurable case” 
when many other patients have to 
sleep in the corridors 7 
As in the first part of Cancer Ward. 
though perhaps with greater coher- 
ence now that the rebellious ex-camp- 
inmate Kostoglotov is more decisively 
at the centre of the novel, we are pre- 
sented with a devastating dossier on 
Stalinist society, usually through Kos- 
toglotov's own observations, but often 
through other characters’ casual re- 
marks. Conversation is spiced with 
cool references to the banishment of 
racial minorities, lo bribery, blnek- 
markctccring. incompetent bureau- 
cracy and. of course, the labour 
camps, always on Kostoglolov’s mind 
because he has still not been *' rehabi- 
litated’'; though released from his 
camp, he is now officially an “ exile ” 


My 


in Ush -Terek, in the " virgin lands ”, 
where he must return when discharged 
from the hospital. 

A new character joins Kostnglo- 
lov's ward in this second section — a 
gloomy, distrust ful mail called Situ! 11- 
bin. He describes his unfortunate life 
to Kostoglotov. the only man he can 
trust. At one time ho had been a 
university lecturer, changing his sub- 
ject every time there was a purge in 
the field in which lie was working. 
From his chair of dialectical mate- 
rialism he was once forced to declare 
that the theory of relativity was 
“ counter-revolutionary obscuran- 
tism In the end he has settled for 
(be quiet life of a librarian, al- 
though even “ librarians receive 
secret instructions from the authori- 
ties: for the destruction of books by 
ibis or that author ". In spite of it all, 
Shuhibin, now crippled by an ad- 
vanced cancer, retains an unshakable 
inner integrity, and warns Kostoglo- 
lov : “ Don't ever blame socialism for 
the .sufieriiig and cruel years you’ve 
been through." 

It should indeed not be forgotten 
that Solzhenitsyn’s criticism of Soviet 
society is often inspired by ideas that 
are, if anything, more radical than 
those of the Soviet authorities. His 
main targets are men who have 
betrayed the proletarian revolution 
and become corrupt with official privi- 
lege and luxury. Shulubin approv- 
ingly quotes Lenin’s April Theses to 
the effect that “No official should 


Separate 


receive u •*.il.ny higher than the 
average p.i\ of a good worker 
When KoslogloU'V is di sell urged 
from hospital, and visits a local 
department store, he is scandalized 
by the sight of a nun buying a silk 
shirt. He himself cannot even afford 
the medicines he needs Lo survive. 

It is as u socialist that Solzhenitsyn 
vents his anger against official cor- 
ruption and labuur camps. He calls 
his socialism “ ethical socialism 
Under it. the motivations of society 
will be strictly ethical, and the con- 
cept or economic i merest, whether 
individual or collective, will be 
abolished. Such a society would have 
something in common with recent 
attempts jn Cuba to abolish mate- 
rial incentives and replace them by 
moral ones. For Solzhenitsyn, the 
interests of lire collective are merely 
a slightly more rational manifestation 
of the individual interests that oper- 
ate in capitalist countries, and there- 
fore just ns selfish and evil. The whole 
notion of interest must be abolished 
from human life. Only then will 
spiritual values prevail. This “ ethical 
socialism ’’ has little to offer most of 
those ill the west who have sought to 
use Solzhenitsyn as n weapon in the 
Cold War. 

As with the first volume (reviewed 
in the TLS on September 19. 1968) 
and lo a lesser extent with Solzhenit- 
syn's other recently published work, 
The First Circle, the often spectacular 
richness of the original Russian is lost 
in translation. 
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Giuseppe Berto : Antonio in Love. a L l V‘!? cs . lhal fl,1IuWs *hcir changes 
Transited by William Weaver. , dcvclu P m °nt minute by minute, 
302pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton, ycl ! ,CVCr sccll1s u » w «Me lime, or 
35s. words, or even pity. On the face of 

it, Antonio's story seems that of any 

te 11 ShrSe. tafSS ™ 


I 

■ MAR1AMNE 

I by ,rana1, l,y N,,oml 

I Tkjl.b.lf.iu jto, of 3951 ooft .grt .Wn cl. rnliuloni abiliw 
to wdace cwnlB, dialogue, altributra, lo the boro oMratiali tBoaka AlmaX 

■ THE DA.YS 0F 1I1S GRACE 

J h i El, »“ h H “"^ ScbuliBrl, 

■ (0 ,wS; " r ‘ ,i, "' riMl "*!» cwunli. 

I THE EXPEDITION 


Cendrars revived 


by Pci>QIof Suudman, IransL by Mery Sondbacb, 

Seeker & Warburg * ^ 

^£2 J i -r=»ro r, h.„ 0 .e' . . . relcnLle., no, ilcv.LLaliQg 

TREASUBES OF SWEDISH ART 

ed. hy Papins Grnlo, xs-ith an ' iulrodiictioii by Curl Noidenfnlk 
AUheni, Muhnti. 1 

Dlstr. by.' Kayo & Ward .' • 

. -v.— 

SWEDISH THEATHB 

T' *• ** - ,.^ch.p 

Swedieli lost halo, SLocltholm •’ , 


»» ■ writers, Giuseppe Berto is remark- 
■ able for the way he injects a kind of 

■ enormity into the commonplace, f ’/s^ J _ 
with gloomy, exuberant intensity. His V^GTl Q | H T^S V ft 
long novel, translated as Incubus In & X\A 

■ 1967, about the obscure disorders — 

tv ■ Provoked by Italian domestic life, Blaise Cendrars* 

% U «j> b V an outsize father in parti-' ' Ala^ B^wn 

■ Stey^ 236pp. P et er y Owen. n 35^° Wn - 

| g°um a IfS/^iU U f«LT/ fs lelTdenrerJ- leaps r ° | vcr a SwihS 

h. ted, less intense, and more overtlv 5^! u ? ^ ! ?. lhc car of l,ie P^ychm- 

- ' ■ comical, the original title La cosa L* hl ? e ? ca .P e - bis hand 

B buffa (The funnV thing) implying its if a b . K n,fo - Hc ha,i 

■ theme: the comedy and swiness— a ** "Everywhere 

kind, of metaphysical surrealism— Morava ? in ®. onc or more female 
involved in trying to combine the oorpses behind him. Sometimes out 
h. I Physical realities of sex with the ideas m"' ... 

L »\ I inculcated by the Italian way of life ■ , Morava Binc s misogynic sense of 

or how is female innocence, still humour , ‘«kes him lo Berlin, Mos- 

■ 1 COW. fnp T TisIia.I r* 


lends. coit»ckHK i f , nwft ^ l l 
unplumbcd inhibition, 
IkMto's rich, funny pawitJJ 
toiiio, like Italy, high ® 
conus to no eondusifflr 
though translated— 
ably, his Italian lmjl» 
less, verbose and 
almost iiiireadablc Eaf» 
makes its points. 


Blaise Cendrars : Moravagine. 

Translated by Alan Brown. 
236pp. Peter Owen. 35s. 

A certified lunatic leaps over a Swiss 


oisembowellcd a girl. " Everywhere 
Moravagine_ left one or more female 
corpses behind him. Sometimes out 
of fun." 

. Moravaginc's misogynic sense of 
humour lakes him to Berlin, Mos- 
cow, Jhe United States, South 


is not an ideas 
philosopher. A 
intellectual generality® 
entertaining, are ^ 4 
read on a serious « v ei^ 
Whatever the real am 
ceplions that may 
narrative, they arla !“,fc(iJ 
formula for rip-rMn®J*i3 
native adventuring CI! , u 
experience. Mnrenw'' [( T.| 
due translation 
si Me of the original- 1 "^ 
lions of Ihc 
involved medical 

hreathless enumcrahwffj 


SyiiOwVds: The Hurt Runner. 
Iff. John Baker. 30s. 


resource are not tucking in 
Symondss new novel. The 
fenm. His bizarre tale is told 
tom skill and invention, and 
W to give even lire most un- 
tie events in a basically 
Me narrative a semblance of 
JM- Whin is not to be gained 
w any convincing sense that 
going to so much trouble 
FfQltic n result. 

Wails ot the plot .suggest an 
to construct the most unlikely 
|^ D °( strange characters 
touts Without actually lifting 
( purt fnntnsy. Feliks, usually 
L*? "Ihto". is the dwarf 
®'!, ch| to of a promiscuous 
rea ds existentialist 
A manic-depressive 
upstairs, and the 
1 the schizophrenic housc- 
^ nubile nurse culled -Agnes 
.after her. Baby spies on 
is ^..?nd her lovers, 
j ri f^ r ^ 0Dr d in his own room, 
: ' °! ne a fircat photo- 

^ pseshis job— as n bid- 
fc S °P >fha.lf of his art- 
j and falls in with some 


young druglakers who live next door, 
taking regular trips on L.S.D. When 
the novel ends with his mother shot 
by her jilted retired major lover. Baby 
is having an affair with his father's 
beautiful wife and joining his grand- 
mother on a holiday expedition lo 
Liechtenstein. 

With so much gratuitous oddness 
thrown into lire niching pot. it is 
difficult to understand why Mr. 
Synumds retained this mode of dead- 
pan realism. As things .stand, 'Jlie 
Hurt il 11 inicr comes out as merely 
far-fetched: not aspiring to allegory 
particularly, it seem* a curiously 
unsuccessful- -and in places, rather 
wooden —attempt at social satire on 
its naturalistic level. I11 patches — 
Pansy’s woolly existentialism, the 
crazy and spurious intellectual ism of 
Jermyn (the flower-youth next door) 
— there is a mildly telling humour of 
a sardonic, clipped kind. But mostly, 
Mr. Symonds seems lo have tried for, 
but failed to achieve, a slightly grisly 
commentary on various features of 
contemporary crankiness and self- 
delusion. Sparks of wit and malice 
keep his peculiar fairy talc interest- 
ing, but the want of a core of sen- 
siblcncss in the middle of all this 
leaves the whole venture looking a 
little strained and misconceived. 


Romn Chapman : 
Enemy. 247pp. 
Stoughton. 30s. 


fodder and 


A woukl-be adulterous television 
director, an unwillingly pregnant 
wife, a potentially homicidal ex-mis- 
sionary- -at first glance these ingre- 
dients for Robin Chapman’s second 
novel seem lo indicate that We arc 
in for yet another helping of trendy 
anguish. Happily, (his is not the case. 
The anguirii i.s (here, nil right, but it 
is real and necessary; an essential 
part of the novel’s development, but 
not dominant. 

It would have been all loo 
easy for Mr. Chapmnn lo over- 
drama! izc his characters: Andrew, 
the television director, for ex- 
ample, who instead is kept nicely in 
focus ; a harassed, basically kind man, 
he is desperately trying lo make sense 
of bis failing marriage. John, 
Andrew's brother, is haunted by 
guilt, having been indirectly involved 


in two deaths which he was too timid 
or i m perceptive to prevent. He now 
sees God as malevolent, requiring 
blood-sacrificcs ; and fur a lime it 
seems probable that he has ottered 
just such a sacrifice by murdering a 
school buy. 

Mr. Chapman’s main achievement 
is lo demonstrate the crippling emo- 
tional separateness of these people: 
John, bemused by guilt nnd bitter 
disappointment ; Andrew, hopelessly 
confused and on the edge of a pos- 
sihly ruinous affair: Andrew’s wife, 
distraught and comfortless ; and, 
finally, Andrew’s parents, who are 
reaching the end of a lifetime of mis- 
under* landing. Their sad, accusatory 
conversations are among the best 
things In the bonk (together with 
John’s harrowingly protruded sui- 
cide) and convey a sense of chances 
irrevocably lost, of long-hnrboured 
grudges and unthinking selfishness 
which has twice the force of John’s 
more direct, and, perhaps, overlong 
confession. 


The new edition is invaluable in 
business, public and private life. Now 
ready at nil good booksellers. £8 8s 


The Writers’ 
and Artists’ 

Year Book 1969 

The indispensibJe'rcfeience book detail- 
ing the requirement* of magazines, pub- 
lishers and flaunts in Britain and the 
Commonwealth, 13 b 

READY 10 APRIL 

The Year Book of 
Technical 
Education 

and Training for Industry 
1969 

Edited by tl. C. Dent 50s 

The Public and 
Preparatory 
Schools 

Year Book 1969 

33s 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 

The Cloistered Elite 


Revolutionary 


the official, indeed deeply desired pre- cow « . United States-, South tnunier^ff! 

of tow* to be , reconciled , A ™ nc f a and ba <* *o Europe t„ join XSju? 1 
with the display of passion, longed j 1 ) J e '- f “ n '®J the First World War. rtiftijj are Mill & 5 
for and.feared by the timid, tender the clinical observation of his ho^rffhasno* ^ 
Antonio, and on the other hand f «cinated psychiatrist rescuer ho nowLver.ilh-s 
how is sexual skill to be reconciled ^ows what you can do to upset the lletSH 

with the contrary ideal of chastity ? bourgeois applecart if you really try. °f f *?' f 

jJftP*. yet generous, and O^many’s own Jack the ^ ih ove f3£*C' 

■Marika* experienced, yet grudging , ppe . r * Russian revolutionary and ,n ,tS rVi n ^ 

petsomfy this dilemma, behind which ^ r . 0 „ r p lStj ™ sic student, pilot, pros- ^ ' featf 1 

^ the whole ;diJemma of Catholic u ' c ^ p j? r 5 r » potential sacrifice of Jonathan Cape % 
teaching in a world that u.- 0 * a tribe of Ormocn r jI 


is the whole ;diiemma of Catholic 
teaching in a world that on .the face of 
it has discarded such things as 
chastuy yet has found no substitute 
That can be called (to put it at i& 
most secular) emotionally saiisfvim. 


, , ,;l ' /* . •* MVIUIK Ul JUUit , L .. 

fhlir « i f 0r,noc ? Man* and then James Joyce’s 

emotioni~7 Ce u- bnl ^perman and 3(K), the survlV, ”|^(k| 

Es h k Z °7 lb,e: a monslcr draft of A Pt,rlrd i^W 

There k «° ; - Y««** Ma “‘ it U 

iDere is a stranire nar»dnv in iha mis ol ®*:. 


e «» and j most secular) emotionally satisfying anh^fcdn". patado * in ,he definitive leKH ^ 

■ , V^htooiO^.at twemy-flve, j s muth .qJSJJJJK ® n d 5 ea dl°ng career of this Dubliner* issued -j 


CRflflllcn nvriit ■. ■ ■ ■ = ■ ' m wemy-flve, is much - S ik. r- « ■ career of this 

iSWHllSH CLMEim ; : • • •. .■ i Engiaciv^ Ju ^ r . fr ?V ohlincnt to wn - 

W Peter Cotvie ^ : • |' “«a«tle= . friendless, and lied to a ft ? t Ji!? t lo °^ for lifc in ««on, 

* iSSh? difrtr. by A. : rffifc il^f’’ viJ ^ V t ? 1 ’ 

E* if udwl ami za vl*wl ediiton in' appear ta 1969.' '• . . I Uk dcsbair il ^ Nord’C fantasy, only form of truih JV, UC,lon ' 

* * - tt must ior liuyooo who thought il cuultl all ha sunimml in til-' ■ in 9 " * summ $d Up early on , invariable * ^°/‘ tVa 8 inc . 

two. words Ingmar Bergman." (Filuia and Fitiuimj) .■ p m ^ ; ^ Wish not s o m llCh . to die as to tion ^ ^es thc forni Qf t |e-,truc- 

- . ' _ ■ w '! .. I Stop, existing; , annihilation .murder, . dfeftnbowdMnc- 


. Order from 

Complete list 


, ' " I SHfflhilaUon rather affirmation r Sf ! r ' , • d'^U'howelling— appeared wtf® 5 

I ttH M ■BM.J Sn thuVffi .^ en . tr ‘ <l .' n >trpa’tj 1 tkr,| of Etfitton n-ur 


Icenotes 

standard of the 

WitSSf^ is ma5n ’ 

R*toVieS n 4^ nal1 co5IecLion 

l Tl»t -^tfiic. should 
W an ;S ab .® n 8lish reader 
& l, o«oflhe talent 

SySrSP 1, alike; Eor 

Wyto h^ 1 "' 3 ,an S ua * c 
caman of 

pffj A**™ w as traos- 
tari« B. erinan edition, 
j 5lanhn n !l 10St, >i of c bildbood 

c ^laintt 1 °u riphlcal ' aTld 

Q,i J? !l »y are set ex- 

? 4 p a B . at 6l«y are 

^ttnadonfi and f e, ates it in 
^■IhankS manner, com- 
ne rvy 


Cla Bicrl's feeling for form is ex- 
pressed in the way 1 in which he will 
often end a story with a gracenotc— 
a few lines which acL as a tiny distrac- 
tion, finalizing things, the opposite, al- 
most, of a cliff-hanger. This technique 
is particularly well suited lo Mr. 
Biert’g work ; it guards agairtst loose- 
ness and brings the reader's attention 
back to the rural setting which plays 
an essential parL 

AH this speaks of a balance which 
U kept only by an unusual degree of 
skill. And in the penultimate stbry— 
“The Cherry Lesson ’’—that balance 
is lost and the reminiscence of a 
scrumping ruid leniently but effect- 
ively dealt with, comes dangerously 
close to being banal. The remainder 
of the stories avoid this pitfall utterly. 

. They are carefully judged, technically 
assured pieces or prose, possessing, 
perhaps, au occasional stiffness of 
language ■ which may 1 ' wet* 
be due to the . fact that . they 

are • twice-translated. . Even this 

qujbble. however, doe* flofappOr , }° 
the lain piece in the book— a musing 
; account qf tbe reialionship betw^eiv a 

: falher.jtnd son.’ In this ^ddemtfg, 

' <r*rinl« strirvl DOlfl’mB IS Ottli.bE -ptWc 


Eduardo Mallea : Fiesta in 

November. Translated by Alls 
de Sola. 121pp. Calder and 
Boyars. 25s. 

Fiesta In November is more a novella 
than a novel. The main action is 
over within twelve hours or so. The 
fiesta of the title refers (quite in- 
appropriately in English) to a luxuri- 
ous parly given during that time by 
the Ragues of Buenos Aires, a rich 
and influential pair in middle age, 
typical of the elegant and vicious 
society lo which they and their guests 
belong: a society of aristocrats, 
diplomats and bankers smelling 
strongly of Thomas Mann’s sana- 
torium. 

Two characters are not happy with 
their companions’ way of life or their 
contemptuous, political altitudes. 
They arc Marta Hague, the twenty- 
seven-year-old daughter of the hosts, 
and Linlas, an artist of. Pre-Raphael- 
ite leanings and embarrassing can- 
dour, whom she meets for the first 
time at the parly, together they dis- 
cuss their situations, with an earnest- 
ness worthy of the characters Id A 
Room with a View, and Lintas Is 
• revealed as an embryonic revolts 
< ttoaary. Marli's Condition .is one ot 
Hwastednesi and - chronic dislsalisfac« 


is altogether akin to other heroines 
in Sr. Mallea 's work. But while, for 
example, Agala Cruz in All Green 
Shall Perish has space enough to live 
out her frustrations in novel-length 
action, Marta Rague's vast human 
problems are here given too little 
temporal perspective.. 

In so far as the characters 
generally are provided with siich 
a perspective it is in a num- 
ber of flashbacks; and more im- 
portant, In a brief subsidiary story 
told in a series of italicized fragments 
inserted into (he main narrative. 
And it is this story, about a poet 
brutally arrested and murdered in an 
atmosphere strongly reminiscent of 
Civil War Spain, which best suggests 
the weakness of the book as a whole. 
The view we get of revolution is arch 
and narrow, given the broud moral 
pretensions of the main story. . The 
book must also have' sectiied; less 
dated when it was first offered |o tho 
English reading public as long ago. 
as 1942, four years after it first 
appeared irt Spanish, in ai private edi- 
tion. The fact that Alis de Sola's 
able translation is as old as tips la, 
however, 001 mentioned in this edi- 
tion. Nor is the fact that it does not 
always; correspond closely to the 
Spanish of Ijve standard coOimer- 
ciaT editions of the work, the first pf : 


John Wakeford 

A sociological analysis of che 
English Public School system, 
using concepts developed In the 
study of ocher Institutions to 
examine the structure, processes 
of social control, patterns of 
pupil response to school 
organization, cho sense of relative 
deprivation felt by many, and also 
these concepts In relation to the 
recommendations of the Newsom 
Report and Its probable effects, 


The Restless Dominion 
D. W. Harkness 

Based on official documents, 
private papers and recollections 
of many of the principal 
protagonists this volume covers 
the period 1918-1931 when the 
leaders of the new Irish Free State, 
feeling that their land ‘ was not . 
a Dominion but an ancient 
nation 1 set out to establish 
Ireland * amongst the nations of 
the earth ’ ana Us sovereign 
equality. 


Goethe’s Novels 
Hans Reiss 

Goethe’s novels are the most 
influential in German prose 
Action and ta such are fully 
deserving of. the' dose analysis 
given diem by Professor Reiss. 
Beginning with a discussion of . 
the prigina 1 of the novels in ■ 
Goethes own experience, the 
author proceeds to an analysis 
of their style and structure, 
examining the various themes of 
love, death, society,, religion, art 
and reality# 

7 5S , 

Macmillan 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Small powers and their problems 


r — 

plaining the debacle 


Kiihi-ri L. Kmiisms : I llianccs 

and Snitdf Power \. 331pp. 

t 'olimihia University Press. £4 IPs. 


Il li.ti .ilwavs been possible to 
-.m.mgc mi\ci vigil sialic in a mure or 
to" definite •.peclnnn nf >i/e and 
piMVui. Ihc criteria .ire fairly 
simple, star! iiijr with area, resources 
and manpower: but is there a qualj- 
tative difference between small 
powers and great powers '! Is there 
in fail ;i gap in the spectrum aeioss 
which i| is impossible for a small 
power to leap a di He re nee in kind 
and not merely in degree V Professor 
Rolhstein argues in AllUoues and 
Saudi Power \ that there is. though lie 
slates hi> thesis with many reserva- 
tions. and with a diffidence which may 
encourage scepticism. Me argues for 
the existence of such a dilTurenec nor 
only in the age of modern technology, 
hut as fai hack as INI-1. wlicn the 
Treaty of ( ha union i in effect defined 
n great power as one which could 
guarantee to put Mt.uni) men into the 
Held against Napoleon. 

In fact the choice of s1arting-|uiint 
betrays (he ambiguity of Professor 
Knthsicin's thesis. A numerical or 
any similarly i|iiuiiiiiative criterion is 
necessarily arbitrary. By such a 
criterion a small power is simply a 
large power writ small. 'File four 
powers which chose the criterion in 
IHJ4 could equally easily have 
selected a lower figure, which would 
have admit led several other allies, or 
three of them could have selected a 
higher figure. which would have ex- 
cluded Britain. In fact the four powers 
selected a figure which exactly suited 
themselves and no one else, thereby 
proving that they were I he great 
powers before the criterion was dc- 
lined. Moreover, throughout the en- 
duing negotiations, which culminated 
in the Treaties of Vienna and Paris, 
they gave an ini port am status t«j their 
statistical committee, which ensured 
tiiai no exchanges of territory could 
upset ihc balance of power in terms 


*•1 iituk' popul.it inn .mil [cniioii.il 
exteni. At Ihix dale a small power 
therefore differed lioni a great power 
•nick m having quantitatively fewer 
lesiutrces of ihc same kind, not in 
being qu.iliiali\ely another kind of 
entity. 

PioIcsmh Kuihstein is on Jirmer 
ginund when he reaches the turn of 
ihc century. After the industrial re- 
volution successively reached the 
major countries of Europe it became 
increasingly d illicit It for the smaller 
powers to compete on equal terms. 
I hey ceased to be small merely in the 
sense that they had less resources 
than the great powers, and there were 
certain kinds of resources which they 
could not afford to develop at nil. 

I hey had thus to buy industrial tech- 
nology, including spares and technical 
experts, from the major powers, who 
wore thereby in a position to exer- 
cise pressure on them by reducing or 
limiting their capacity for .self- 
defence. The climax of (his process 
arrived with the development of 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles, 
which are at present though Profes- 
sor Koihstein lakes a cautious view 
of the Future - beyond the resources 
of ally but a handful of great powers. 

The history of the past ecnlury and 
a half suggests that the definition of 
a small power changes with circum- 
stances, anti may well change again. 
Different powers have crossed the 
threshold at different dates, whether 
on their way up or down. Perhaps 
it would be better to speak of an 
intermediate zone rather than a 
threshold, .since the world is nut 
simply divided into great and small 
powers, there being also middle 
powers— almost entirely excluded 
from Professor Roth stein’s analy- 
sis smd thus involving some over- 
simplification: for instance, he ranks 


ll.il\ .it .i gic.il pnuci .il id Poland as 
a 'ilia 1 1 power, though both perhaps 
belong lather in the middle range. 
Hie justification is. it may he argued, 
that there is a psychology of great 
and small powers, which differen- 
tiates their conduct. Mu renvoi, il 
is important to Professor Rnlhslein'x 
argument to lie able to isolate the 
behaviour of small powers in their 
relations only with great powers, and 
in particular with groups of rival 
great powers. For this latter reason 
he also excludes the whole of Latin 
America from consideration, since in 
that area there is effectively only one 
great power to consider. 

The greater part of Allinncex mid 
Small Powers, is therefore concerned, 
by a process of elimination, with a 
handful of European .states, at least 
up to IJ».W. I hc questions Professor 
Rothstcin asks are: what is. and 
what should be. Ihc reaction of small 
powers to the sit nations in which 
their security is threatened by the re- 
lations of great powers ; and are there 
rules of conduct guiding them differ- 
ent from those which guide the great 
powers in such situations 7 His 
answer to the last question is affirm- 
ative, and it is based on a detailed 
analysis of two case studies: the 
first concerning Belgium from the 
date of the treaty guaranteeing its 
neutrality, and the second the Little 
Entente of Czechoslovakia. Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania between the 
wars. 

A number of choices face a small 
power in such a situation : neutrality, 
collective security, alliance with a 
great power, or alliance with a num- 
ber of other small powers. Sonic of 
these choices admit of variants: neu- 
trality may be imposed by inter- 
national guarantee or unilaterally 
asserted, for instance, and alliances 


with a gieal power may lie temporary 
nr lake the form of permanent pro- 
tection. Piofessor Rothstcin holds 
out liltlc hope Tor the small power 
which tries to play "balance of 
power" politics or adopts ;i policy 
of " non-alignment”. Fvon a large 
power like India (though by choice 
not a "great power") failed to make 
a success of limi-alignment. 

I lie moral is that a small powei's 
freedom io choose is a function of 
its own strength and dele rmi nation -- 
and perhaps also of its geographical 
position. Ihe only successful neu- 
trals in the Second World War were 
among Ihe iimm heavily armed of all 
l he lesser powers. In so far as the 
experience of Belgium and the l ittle 
I'm cute leaches any lesson, it is that 
none of the available choices really 
works when the great powers are at 
.loggerheads. Admittedly they all 
made mistakes, bm jt is difficult to 
see how they could have saved them- 
selves by acting otherwise. 

Since ihe war, Professor Rollisluin 
points out. circumstances have 
greatly changed, and ill some respects 
tu the advantage of small powers. 
Militarily they are much weaker than 
before relative to the great powers, 
but politically they are somewhat 
stronger. There are new institutions 
.such as Nato and Ihe Common Mar- 
ket within which sovereignty can to 
.sonic extent he pooled. Tlieie is a 
kind of world-morality coming into 
existence through the Uni led Nations 
which has some effect on great 
powers i though admittedly not much 
on the Soviet Union), There arc 
entirely new kinds of small powers 
coming into existence as a lesnlt of 
de-colonization. and in many cases 
i heir real problems are mu with Ihe 
great powers but with each other. 

I here is a new relationship develop- 
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’ZZttfTwiiy France Cal- 

3 «pp. - id'- « 


!hc h i , ev‘.! Bi f blll l .^ ■£« 


erals. Me recalls Hut (Tciuenceau hook: none iff them proposed to Jo 
was icsponsible foi a law passed in anything about Hille«\ icoccupalion 
1**17 whereby divisional generals iff ihc Rhineland; none thought n 


Inluc. 0 ;,h ' !lKrC 


been so many books on 


Professor Rothstcin dc... 
haul chapter to the eH*^ 
changes on the prosper,- 
powers. Ilk main canon t 
danger that, having seen 
expedient foil, they w j|| iri , 
resori to the acquisition V 
capacity themselves. ig., 
°t course, constitute afe 
to any of the great pj,' 
would require not only ii»- 
of nuclear warheads, vrhiJ,' 
cheap, but also of deliver i 
beyond the resources nf at 
or three power* in the h 
hi lure bui they might u 
tile capacity to use nucbi 
against (licit immediate r:- 
and thus perhaps precipe 
nuclear war. 

Professor Rothstcin lilt: 
of nuclear proliferation *j, 
that il may he suspected hi 
main motive for his am 
cursive book. He cok]&i 
hi/arre -solution: that dr! 
Stales should diwouty 
nations from develupiq i 
weapons In sharing its k? 
> hern .old making it kiwuito 
of i hem uses a nwtoi 
against .mother, the Imo 
given mircstricteil control 
means of nuclear refaJialiMl 
be, as lie admits, a \try t 
device, though he think In! 
oris than any other. Ifrfi 
will probably lind it i «r* 
despair at the end of anted 
f n 1 1 \ reasoned work id 


should be retired at the age of sixty- 
. . two. and brigade generals at fifty - 

•h ollapseof 1940 that often, eight. CTemenccau wanted " a young 
C - iherc is little left Jo -viy. army". After (Tciuenceau, always 
j s however, disproved distrustful of generals, was defeated 
1 ' 1 . chapman's admirable in the Piesidcntial election in I ‘>20 
air France Collapsed- Not and retired to his native Vendee, an 
■ .rfliidc.s any sensational i»cw # angry and bitter old man. his plans 
t'f.i unlike Weygand. Retain, fur a “ young army " were discarded, 
'iflidier. RcyilJ.Litl. or Jo Insl^.J : 


The end o f Denmark’s neutrality 


Dansk Sikker/iedspolllik 1948-1966 • tium ‘ Moscow, however, declined to 
Fremstilllng. I87pp. Dansk Sik - r S cc,Vc « Da nixh mil itary mission to 


Fremstullng, 1 87pp. Dansk Sik - r L “ ua nisn nut itary mission to 
kerhedspoiitik, 1948-1966: Bilag. , u ^ s Dani . sh ^'lifory requirements. 
54lpp. Udiviklingen inden for ? n « Inc Danish .Amba»oulor in Wash- 
Nalo, 1966-1967. 76pp. Conen- ! ny , lon ' , Hcl1l ' ik Katiffmann -who 


Nalo, 1966-1967. 76pp. Copen- J 08 } 011 * Hc,Tlik Kaiiffniann -who 
rmitb . ■] I hie l'm ait hagen: Danish Ministry of ^.during the war. without .:uiiho- 

in l //Mw/jiM Foreign AfTnira. 45 Kr. nzalion from his governmem. which 

n i ./tei aim e : : ... he regarded as under duress, made ah 

Will G. Moore iThis series, begun by a banish Social- ‘ 1 ^ rcc l n ’? nl w ' 1 ^. Ameriearls about 

WHI G. Moore, a Fellow and Tutor of ^ Government and recently eoinple-' 

be. John's College, Oxford, approaches ktI ^V r ton-socialist successors, his eonvSuhS SfiS nS I 
the various mtegoriesin French literature, contain*, in spile of gaps which will n,l,; \ ry 

from the Rennissancc onwards. Ja an be indicated, much ni'imniii ass stance wou d haidly.be given to 


o , i munaiiv ui . . , “ . 

Foreign Affairs. 45 Kr. niaiion from his government, which 

— — : 1 , he regarded as under duress, made ah 

.This series, begun by a Danish Social- S" B E? B| wilh , ,bc Am 1 erk ; arts :ihuul 
isl Government and recently eoinnle-- _ G , rccnlanl1 - cm pha- 


ones in French literature, contains, in spile of gaps which will «Il«°ant> imiIK hi , y 
lasancc onwards, iu an be indicated, much original material haid,y bc 8, ', cn , t0 

s-ay. HIb conception of of considerable vnhw m Denmark alone or even to a Nordic 


entirely fresh way. H(b conception of of considerable value to the histm- Hn ,f- nmark - al P ne or cw " a Nordic 

wlwc ccnsciUKcs literature is for more u f Euroocan nuliifok In iETm! a ,ance tied ,0 a P 0,IC V ° r " non- 

CRlholic- rhflll tiai.nll.i ji..: dlioptun POIIIILS III the past ilmnnipni " t 


cuholic than the usually accepted dlvi- rwentv veais 
sJons mto poetry, drama and Action, so y y 1 ■ 

tnot the fcader becomes acquainted with When the i 


, ' the Scandinavians called it). 


When ihe German* occupied Don- » ...... 

irk in Anril. 1940. thou In.i.Vi Denmaik was pulled in two con- 


nppc.l to the academic student no less aS . u , enmwrk ° r ,8 <H- Prussia an- Dy ' ne f^euish Govern men 1. or lo- 
tha u to the inquiring layman, Available nexed a lar 8° nrea of Danish torn- defence agreements with Ihe 

iiirmsiylts — hardback or i6s. not, paper- t01 'y. But although Danish deputies in United States. Ihc United Kingdom 
back iu a*. 6ff. ml. the Rcichstaa chamninm-zi n n ^irk uHd the other countries which even. 


the Reichstag championed Danish 11 tbe otber x’oun tries which even- 
cultural rights, there was no active tUall y created Nato. The latter line 


.'i Short History of 
Spanish Literature 
James R. Stamm 


— iiiLit wet* no active ‘i, mil mtiti nne 

political movement for the recovery vva ? increasingly taken by Norway 
of the lost territory. Denmark was V^hicji, with a long Atlantic seaboard, 
lucky to have it restored by the Allies’ considered it a pressing strategic 
victory in the First World War, in ” c «ssi[y. In February, 1949. the 

which Denmark Innlr nn- u... Soviet I Ininn lri>><( t,* rim.,.- xi, 


*ii»i tiwiiu war, in . ■■■ ,w,ui "y, it* me 

which Denmark took no' part. But, J oviet Union tried to deter Norway 
with statesmanlike prudence, the by °^ cr ' n 8 a friendship pact, but It 
Danes consented to take back only was too late; the Norwegian Foreign 

Kll£ B .h ne iwnp „ A * ^l.L? Mlm’OPP tvuo l: ' . 


Hcillofi. \ special Danish interest, 
(.irceiilaml. was safeguarded by an 
American assurance lliui that lorii- 
tory would never be used except I'm 
defence. Denmark has since then 
played an aclixe part in Nato. and 
has even undertaken manoeuvres with 
Germans on Danish soil a step that 
went with a full reconciliation 
between Denmark and Federal Ger- 
many over the bitterly disputed 
Danish and German minorities. One 
historic hatchet jn Europe ivn.s thus 
buried. 

Such, in outline, is the story, which 
has ilx dramatic moments. It is told 
in detail in the lirsl volume under re- 
view; the second volume gives 238 
official documents. These cover the 
policy of Denmark and the United 
Stales; lull knowledge of the part 
played by l-ranee and Great Britain 
must await publication of theit 
archives. The only French reference 
is to M. Robert Schuman's approval 
of the Nordic Pact, and from the 
Danish Ambassador in London there 
are only one private letter and one 
dispatch, in which Count Revenllow 
expressed hi s concern lest Denmark 


he suspected iff' helping lif j 
live pressure on NonMF*] 
l ha i Mi. Ernest Bovin W 8 

ilut the British (.iovtrmwflj 
wish to pi ess Denmark unfc- 
decision. 

T he third volume eoiw* 1 
lie st.iiemenLs mfledi 11 ! 

I )anish views on llie v-jrioffifj 
th.ii have arisen in Nato.«y 
uve i the admivsion of 

I I reecc t he ( oloneN' eofi 
has produced especially 
criticisms more iwwJB 
mark, as well as fr«."J 
Norway. Il is interati^F 
the pages on Naio’sjWJS 
oration that Denmark U 
is 3.2 per cent of heMia. 
duct, only U.2 lower i^Wv-j 
0.4 lower than Italy. 


‘ hfhasne axe to gtind. Hi* 
l [h e best demonstration we 
cf (he simple fact that the rout 
. French army in live weeks at 
jHkef Hillers Welirmacln and 
jffc wav inevitable. 

> collapse iff France had noth- 
juboever to do with the per- 
hivery of the ordinary French 
j.thmigh.in their self-righteous- 
only loo many ordinary English- 
)U. after the French debacle. 
French being “ a poor lot 
Chapman ai tributes the de- 
H i great variety of factors. 
»av the loss by France 
1 . 500.000 men in Ibc 
World War. To these should 
ai least 300.001) men who 
Krmanenlly disabled. The 
ii of another war on u similar 
ms the nightmare of every 
3 family between the two wars. 
loHrno Treaty and its " recon- 
»” of France and Germany re- 
(Ik wholehearted blessing of 
tiOi Government : but when, 
ten years later. Hiller lore up 
orarno Treaty and reoccu pied 
demilitarized Rhineland, 
o. supported by the great 
-ty of the British people, who 
■jusi as pHcilisl and shortsighted 
French, preferred in do nothing 
ihe “locumo guarantee". 
Is of the * free hand for tier- 
in the East " were already con- 
in the Locarno T rcalv itself : 
German reoccupalion of the 
mat k it ubnmlaiillv clear 
mtler had taken the first deci- 
'tep towards deslroyimi (he 
« system of alliances on 
UQlintM. 

^ “[) eri been observed that 
45 nil "tary policy was in com- 
wniradiction with her foreign 
Prolcsior Chapman ullri- 
ttus French muddle between 
Sf. J° t rld wars to the iiieom- 
Tk- i b P 0 Uliciil personnel of 
SS Republic who. aware of 


Llic dci'i'cc iff January 23, I'M 1 !, tic a led 
a budy cunsisting iff Mic Marshals ol 
France as life members, shortly to be 
juiiicd by Fayolle. Iranclicl d’lisperey 
and I .yau Icy ... all ... retired beyond 
the ngc limit, and ten {later twelve) 
divisional generals. ... All had a right 
to vole. ...” It was ”. wrote General 
Mordacq fClcmenceau's rigid-hand 
maul. " llie eompltflc negation iff every 
lesson of the war. It became a true 
Aulie Council of which the member- 
ship would be increased each month 
and end in reaching a figure so high 
that one could no longer make oneself 
heard." Inside lh< War Office Mie old 
anarchy prevailed and each directorate 
became a law to itself. 


possible for France to go to the de 
fence of Czechoslovakia ; none 
favoured any kind of striking force 
-cither in the form iff. Gcriuan-like 
tank formations or of a powerful aii 
force. In the end, the Mapinot Line 
was not extended : ihe Ardennes, fji 
from being *' impenetrable ". proved 
that fatal gap th rough which the Ger- 
man armoured diusimis poured into 
France in May. 1 940. and France had 
neither the necessary tank formations, 
still less an air force, to put up any 
serious resistance. 


To Professor Chapman, the man 
most guilty for France's total unpre- 
pu red ness for the 1940 campaign was 
none other than Piflain. His prestige 
as the " victor of Verdun " (a title 
which lias often been disputed) en- 
abled him. over the years, to become 
the most influential among the 
French Army leaders. As distinct 
from von Secckfs small, highly pro- 
fessional and relatively young Ger- 
man posl-Vci saillcs army, the French 
high command had no coherent null* 
lary doctrine to speak of and. once 
things began to look dangerous 
around 1930. il took the line of least 
resistance, which was to rely solely 

.... .l.-fanvivi' Mi ate US. PailliCVC. 


If the French generals proved in- 
competent. the French politicians 
proved equally lamentable- with 
only a few exceptions like M. Paul 
Kcynaud. Decisions were left to 
figures like Albert Sarraui. who 
uttered dreadful threats the day 
Hiller reoccupicd the Rhineland 
only to climb down a few days later, 
"since the British wouldn’t help", 
or. worse still, to a nonentity like 
Edouard Daladier. - le bureau de 
Valid use ", who clung to the post of 
War Minister for years on end. He 
was the great patron of Gainelin, 
whose irresponsible optimism was as 
great as Plain's and Weygnnd’s. 
Daladier. though at first uneasy 
about betraying Czechoslovakia, 
promptly turned himself into a 
national hero after Munich, thund- 
ered against the communists and 
other ■' warmongers ”, prided himself 
during the "phoney war " on being 
” yvure du sang franca is ", and 
created a super- Magi not myth by de- 
claring on every occasion that 
formidable " field fortifications had 
been built all along the Belgian fron- 
tier. with the suggestion dial a Ger- 


■ 1 'ni.iiihb, • . . ; iter, wun inc suggest lull uuu •• -js. 

on a defensive strategy, i amrcse. m;in insasion was even more impos- 

the Minister iff Defence . a niutWlc* lh;in before. 

headed pacifist who did M .me 


in the possibility of invading Ger- 
man v. strongly favoured the Magi not 
Line* and did so with the wholehear- 
ted approval iff Pclain ami the other 
old generals. 

In approving the Mnginol Line and 
in advocating the " continuous front ” 
policy. Pdlnin did not even prove con- 
sistent. Thus, in 1934. us Minister 
of War in the short-lived Duunwrgiic 
Government, he told the army com- 
mittee of the Senate that il was un- 
necessary to extend the Maginnl Line 


\ pwmwd to b,ki h ..SS 55 lio'W Hie Ardennes would be mirenc- 
v pjreq u, take ,my risk ...usi.. ihn nurt hern 
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gand than to P^taln. there was. m 
fact, very little to choose among 
Pdhtin, Weygand. and C.amclin. the 
liWFPiM three leading military figures in the 


Professor Chapman deals with one 
of the less familiur, but immensely 
important, aspects of France's unpre- 
pa red ness for Ihc invasion : and that 
was the extreme weakness of the 
French armament, and particularly 
aircraft, industries. If France today 
i.s one of the greul industrial powers 
of the world, she was nothing of 
Ihc kind in the 1930s. Professor Chap- 
man draws a truly depressing picture 
of the stale of the French aircraft 
industry. Thus, in 1933 il was dis- 
covered that the French air force was 
completely obsolete and that " no 
plan of attack or defence hud been 
drawn up since 1918". In 1934 a 
*■ Plan I " was adopted : but. by 1938. 
of the 1.375 planes, only 130 had been 
ordered since the adoption of this 
Plan. At the lime of Munich, Gen- 
eral Vuiilemin. Chief of Air Staff, 
reported that he could put 250 fight- 
ers in the air and 320 bombers. 
He expected some help from Britain, 


and injured some plane-, funii the 1 
United Slates ; but, at the same time. I 
expected 40 per cent casualties at ihc 
end of die first month, and 64 per 
cent by the end of the second. T he 
situation in tile lank industry was 
little better. 

it was impossible, in these condi- 
tions. to expect a high morale on ihc 
part of l lie ordinary French soldier 
in May and June. 1940. How could 
there be? The nation had been fed on 
myths for years, klolh the general' 
and the politicians had misled it and 
this suddenly became tragically appa- 
rent the day the German panzers be- 
gan their dash from Sedan to the 
Channel ports, with nothing to slop 
them, and the Luftwaffe spread panic 
amung both soldiers and civilians, 
neither knowing where any help could 
come from. Add to this the British 
"desertion " at Dunkirk, and the feel- 
ing of complete isolation could not 
but breed defeatism. 

Piofessor Chapman tells the story 
in minute detail, discussing the faults 
and merits of a large number of 
French generals und army units. It 
is not a story of a simple delta udiuie. 
Since the French lost I20.00U soldier* 
in dead alone, it is wrong to suppose 
that they did not light. Many 
did, though as u mailer of 
persunal honour. rather thun 
with any conviction that France had 
any chance of winning the war. This 
would account for the good fight put 
up here and there, for instance, 
by dc Lnltre de Tassigny at 
Rcthcl, or de Gaulle at Abbe- 
ville. or by Bil lot le. Bin nchnrd 
and others in the north. But. espe- 
cially after Dunkirk, the French 
army, and. even nunc so. Ute 
civilians, were almost completely 
demoralized, and the Armistice was 
accepted, in the main, with a sigh 
of relief. One of the most p.irn- 

■ doxical phenomena wu* Pdtuin. The 
f man who. according tu Professor 
. Chapman, was more to blame than 
t any oilier for the twenty years of 

■ blunders that had made the cubt- 
I strophe inevitable, became llw 
f Saviour of France— and was accepted 
s us such, if not by all Frenchmen, then 
f certainly by a great majuriiy- at least 
. in June and July. 1940 

c One of the few “positive" char- 
t actors to emerge from this wretched 
- story of general incompetence pnd 
s inefficiency is M. Raoul Dautry, a 
o high-ranking engineer, who became 
n Minister of Armaments during the 
a “phoney war". He was the lypo ol 
i, efficient technocrat who was to bc- 
n come a familiar French figure under 
is the Fourth and Fifth Republics, 
t- Under Ihe Third, lie was almost 
L unique. IF there had been hundreds 
t- of Dautrys in France between 1918 
s. and 1940, the whole story of 1940 
n, would have been u very different one. 
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In December. 1950, the United 
Nations Forces in Korea were once 
agato relrdating sop th wards : on this 
second occasion, under pressure fiom 
the Chinese “ volunteers " sent across 
ihe Yalu river by Mao Tse-tung. At 
Christmas lime the American general 
commanding the retreat. Walton H. 
Walker, was killed in a road accident. 
He was replaced by the United Stales 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff »n 
Washington, Matthew B. Ridgway. 

The War in Korea, written by 
General Ridgway In 1965-66, is, for 
the most part an account of the cam- 
paign as he saw it: initmUv ■» the 
commander of the United Nations 
land force, subsequently as successor 

< ■ x . i _&L . !« ‘TAB ktA 1 1 


it existed and General Ridgway set 
about restoring a sense of purpose 
in his command. One of the means 
by which he did so. wc learn for the 
first time, was a frank statement to 
President Syngtnan Rhce that a num- 
ber of the South Korean generals 
were corrupt, inept and a danger to 
the security of the fighting line, 
Another, openly undertaken, was lo 
visit regularly every unit in the for- 
ward areas. His face became as well 
known to the British and smaller con. 
lingents of the participating nations 
as to American soldiete. -It W “ s /wt 
misfortune that he handed over direct 
command abruptly— due }o Mac- 
Arthur’s summary dismissal just 
before the secood 

For he had sensibly made it a policy, 
as he recounts, not to fight for ground 
for purposes of presti^- suer 

. . -- J:.i thpn cnmnreheitd the 


This is because he is essentially n 
simple, straightforward man. He has 
written a hook which reflects these 
characteristics and which, . without 
being profound, contributes some- 
thing of vahle to our understanding 
of the events in Lhe Far East at that 
time. 
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is none the worse for being platniv 
subjective. Ridgway arrived m 
Korea when morale wax declining 
among the troops of all natuinv, not 
. least his own. There was a growing 
belief among the officers that the high 
command in Tokjro implied to wift- 

dmw blldg^lter 1 from .flw peninsula 

In aiiKattempt fo iorOe ihi United 
Nation* tp inyjjdfc Communal C hina, 

■ “‘-I iL I*' . ' " J*-. fa' 


These nuthors. one British and one- ; 
German, have gone lo great pains' In . 
reconstructing an almost daily diary, 
of operations over Ihc western desert 
from Italy's entry info the war id 
June, 1940, To the end uf December; . 
1942. Although it makes repetitious 
reading and arrives at; no. fresh con- 
clusions, it .should serve as a vafodble 
book of reference, especially on . 
the effect of the diversion of -air 
power to Greece., the reason why 
Allied numerical superiority failed lo'. 
yield ait- dominance in the middle 
phase, and the way in which better 
, Allied aircraft and the interruption 

of German .suppliev 
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A HISTORY OF BROADCASTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
VOLUME II 1933 1953 


Anyhmlv ama'ined b> the problem 
“Whither Marsha! I Mcl.uhan i> 
likely in dinkc hi.\ head over a very 
odd new periodical called i he Mur- 
a/mIJ Mi f. uf hin Dew-Line AVivr- 
iriirr. IIk* preliminary publicity, writ- 
ten in language that might perhaps 
impress the siiseeptihlc advertising 
executive or softer-headed business- 
man. xv; 1 s disquieting enough, promis- 
ing .in iJiter-medial succession of " re- 
eoids. courses, sensory retraining 
kitx. lilnis. advance chapters frniu 
Mcl. liha it's I'ortheniiiinit bonks" at 
an all-in price of £20 for twelve 
monthly Ksues. and challenging hesi- 
lant subscribers to cheek their aware- 
ness with such unanswerable ques- 
linite .is “Why did IBM pay Mc- 
Luhan thousands of dollars to devise 
a ‘sensory piofile' of their osecu- 
lives in ■■ Why have advertising 
agencies become the mosl effective 
educational institution in our 
society ? " 

Hot [he first issue uf the article 
itself is a res! ridiculous mouse of a 
tiling. It is u sqimshily bound type- 
script of thirty-four pages by the Pro- 
fessor in person- iL having hardly 
been clear from the sales talk whether 
he would actually be its writer or 
merely [lie father of the ideas con- 
tained in it— which is in ten clod to be 
“ il tactile book. To free ideas from 
the visual, linear, planned page for- 
mal in which they are trapped in the 
01 di nary hook Accordingly it con- 
lines itself to a minimal number of 
words per page. " For example ". 
says page II (in capital letters ad- 
mittedly) ; •' In summitry, then . . 
says page 26. The next page 
repeals the argument, which has 
already been repealed once. 

At a cost to the subscriber of 
roughly a shilling a page these are 
pretty cosily words, and the only 
w?nse in which they are noil-linear is 
that there arc so few lines. Presum- 
ably the object is to give added punch 
to MeLuhan's aphorisms, which are 
a chu me (eristic mixture uf Lhc bril- 
liiim, the obvious. the excruciating 
and lhc non sen sfcal. For instance. 
Class I ; “ Ads are all good news and 
need much bad news (real news) to 
make them palatable". Class 2. 

“ Violence" (lhc main subject of the 
first issue) " is the effort to maintain 
or restore a weakened psyche “. Class 
u" after a. nine -«n the importance of 
“ cans “ i.e., tinned food— in the 
development of the American West : 
And back 011 the shores of civiliza- 
tion. Europe had hit on the Can- 
, Can ! Class 4: “War is ... A 
sort of macroscopic gesticulation." 

Those connoisseurs who have been 
recently writing to us about the use 
of the term “ interface" will be in- 
terested lo learn’that “our repf fron- 
tier. today is lhc interface or gap be- 
tween the old mechanical hardware 
and the. new electric software ". This 
Just refers npt ll> processes like pro- 
gramming (which would be the mure 
normal usage) but to services such -is 
“ phone, light, radio, central heal, in- 
ternal combustion, movies, and tele- 
vision ", which arc " all- freely acccs- 
sibje t for the most part) to everyone ", 
This new kind of distinction- accord- 
ing lo which “ cheap, schools “ (what- 
ever that means) are llie product of. 
“ the old mechanical hardware ” 
while central heating and the motor 
car are software, bids fair to be even 
more muddling than the. earlier Me* 
Lithanite- categories of hot and cold. 
If only Mcl.uhan 1 would stop trying 
to keep one jump ahead. . . . 


1*1.11 isi k*. ccunumisl rcdliL'lion uf llie 
siK'ialisi rnot.li- uf pnidnction and e.v- 
iliKniK* in mi ailiniiiisir.iMw col k-cl ivily 
fi.id ock-iirit-d ; anil ibu consequently 
llie /irimipimn imtivkliitiiitinu of iIk- 
liberal pliiisc uf huurgeim society was 
unable to Musxuiii in any material sense, 
but had been liquidated as ;i I'micfioii 
ul cunt nil. rik* syncretic global upiniun 
llial the revululionaiy theory uf the 
proletariat .uid still uuire its prnvix 
so 11 glu 10 iliruiik* iIk- autonomous in- 
dividual for tlu- sake of the 1 111 Iforni coJ- 
k-ciiviiy. curres|iondeil negatively In the 
pressing need uf Hie reformist inlclli- 
gL'iilsi.i for socialisin mid " individual 
freedom “ to be compatible. 

Source: an article in the January- 
Fehruaiy number of New i.rfi fie- 
ivVir h\ lians-Jiirgen Krahl uf the 
German left-wing student oigaiiiza- 
tion. tlie S.D.S. This piece is alto- 
gether worth studying, nut least be- 
cause it shows why lhc inffuence of 
lhc S.D.S. in the inlcrnalimial student 
univemctu is nut an entirely helpful 
one. 


“ Poetry is rather a private tiling ". 
mused amusing Bernard Braden front 
the stage uf the Old Vic last Monday 
night. Relaxed in blood-red ITuilins* 
bla/cr, it was his genial task to coax 
a programme uf Tot'uix ,1/ /.mr ,nul 
1 1 me from the mouths uf two-dozen 
fanuius faces; on behalf of National 
l.ihrary Week. A volley of sardonic 
uagy assured us that the evening was 
to he anything but harrowing nr ditli- 
cull, that most of the star performers, 
though engagingly under- rehearsed! 
had actually turned up, and that “ we 
dun t want this to be a personality 
cun test A grateful .stir issued from 
the packed stalls. There was a ripple 
of evocative melody from a pretty 
harpist, some virile strumming from 
a handsome folksinner. and everyone 
was smilingly relaxed. It was going 
lo be fun. 

But then, how could it have been 
otherwise ? The big slnrs came skip- 
ping on. each tinned with the texts 
most suited to hi? or her terrilic per- 
sonality. and it was soon clear that 
one of the chief attractions of the 
evening was to be precisely the con- 
test Mr. Braden had (ironically?) 
disclaimed, But who. with such "de- 
termined rivals, would cventuallv 
triumph ? The really smart perfor- 
mers. one soon noted, had decided 
that the maximum audience response 
would be gained by selecting a 
solemn, sensitive poem and a funny, 
faintly daring poem : a big star must 
not be thought lacking in Rabaluisian 
humour but nor. In National Library 
Week, should he be seen as deficient 
in grave literacy. Not so smart were 
the performers who merely decided 
to hog the stage by choosing longer 
poems than the others. 

Even with these .general guide- 
lines, it was not easy to pick an out- 
right winner. Not. certainly, David 
Jacobs, whose flaccid rendering of 
A Subaltern's l.ovo Song " was re- 
ceived in utmost total silence. Nor. 
even more certainly. Patrick 
Wyiiiark ; he produced his familiar 
ranting .mutilation of the text, evok- 
ing dire menuirios of his contribution 
to the International Poelry Festival 
two years ago. Nor A. J. Ayer. The 
logical professor came' on burdened 
with, three weighty tomes lah.” lhc.se 
professors ! ) and contrived to make 
“To His Coy Mistress" sound like 
Your Favourite Recipe. He was, it 
should be said, onlir^lv u.. 


her elementary trick was lo break 
down in helpless mirth after every 
second stanza the audience helpfully, 
mined in each lime, and she exited 
(still laughing) to resounding cheers. 

A less ingratiating amateur was 
J-.dna O'Brien. She lead four of her 
own poems and her only concessions 
to the occasion were sartorial (her 
long black evening gown was neck 
and neck, in the end. with Sylvia 
Sims’s pink and silver get-up. accord- 
ing lo our fashion consultant). Miss 
O'Brien's tense, well- wrought lyrics 
came over well, hut she could hardly 
he described as a genuine compel i- 
lor. More to the point was the per- 
formance uf the towering Diana 
Rigg. who strode on to the stage 111 
true .*1 veil fir ex style and promptly 
bellowed " Humanity. I hale you " 
the audience bayed back .11 her 
delightedly. Poetry suffered a lew 
more disabling knr.ilc blows before 
she marched off. head high, image 
hoiiihly intact. 

Other highlights: llnw W’hcldon 
t" He used t,i be one of us ". clacked 
B.H.l .‘s Bernard Braden) gave a 
hcaily reading of an extract from 
Beckett’s H ,111, reminding us that 
that sombre author would have 
made a lirsi rale stand up comic. 
Stephen Potter had discovered a poem 
by Mr. (icnc Haro r she must be a 
biologist " he supposed) and 
managed to swallow the punchline of 
Roy Campbell's " Where’s the bloody 
horse ? ‘chest nut. I.ionc) Hale, the 
organizer of National Library Week, 
proudly produced .1 lengthy doggerel 
poem which lie had composed for the 
occasion : “ like Ruth, amid the alien 
porn and " A little college is .1 dan- 
gerous tiling " t\ pifv the wot k’s satiric 
wiles. Vivien Merchant delivered the 
evening’s most ei otic \ erses w it h 
somewhat too girlishly wide eyes, but 
of all the puis she seemed to have 
the surest grasp of the sense and 
rhythm ol her chosen texts : although, 
one might to add. her chosen texts 
were nunc loo suhtlv endowed with 

these qualities. 

It is doubtful that even I juncl 
Hale would propose that Hi is amus- 
ing inmhoree had very much to do 
with poetry, or that it would scud 
many ol the audience scmrying to 
their local Iih1.11 ies. 1 )n [lie contrary', 
judging fi dm the leceplion given lo 
siniic ol the evening’s choicei phili- 
slinisms. it is more Jikelv lo have 
in ten si lied .dlachiiK-nls to the smiling 


I he archives ol the lloiis^ ol Oi leans 
me to he placed in the Archives 
Nation.iles in Paris. This was the 
agreement concluded between the 
Count of Parts and the Diiecloi of 
the Archives, Andre Ch unison, and 
announced at a ceremony in the 
Palais do Suubixe on Wednesday. 
March 5. It is being said Ihat this 
“ fivnerosite royale " represents the 
most considerable gif[ ever to have 
come the wa v of 1 he A rehives 
Nationals, and even in a country' 
where the great families are more 
ready to hand over their papers than 
are those of France, this appears as a 
remarkably rich acquisition. 

The greater part of the collection is 
at present housed at Dreux. .Since 
|yff5 the archives formerly held at 
tu have also been placed there. Some 
ol the documents go back to the thir- 
teenth century, and a large part of 
them arc concerned with llie con* 
siderable properties which the Orleans 
family held. Their bulk is extensive 
and archivists talk of the need for iiffO 
met res of shelving. 

The Dreux archives have been con- 
sulted before. The American his- 
torian. iVI iss Beatrice Hyslop. for 
example, was able lo eai ry out a con- 
siderable study of the fortune of the 

au 0r,tfans ,,n •be eve of I7H9 
Archives eoneernin u , the family are 
available elsewhere uherc is a Funds 
Orlians at the Instil, l( d e France). 

I nererore it is natural that the 
greatest interest should centre on (hut 
part of the collection which is vir- 
tually unknown and al present de- 
posited in Coults’s Bank in London, 
incse are the papers which I.ouis- 
Phihppe brought with him to I on- 
d°n. It is said that (hey include some 

niinrlrMl .(»... !... > ■ ..... 


. , , , — — , “.j uisiuuc some 

hundred dossiers an d about thirty 
trunks Illicit wii h tl. 


_ - 1 ■ ’ 1 . ; . 1 1 

Talking of jargon, how’s this 7 ;. 

. I’he ■ hiMtirically:. distorted -(del which ' 
underlay the nioytmorfl '.Wlij- tjjaf an- 


cntire| y putdone by 
laiMhihg vrife. Dcc Wells; whodjs*; 
played ii *HWbiz which miist 

j jSfff te'pwlfiH.njurrniirs ifoin 
the rod! irpupers .waiting in wing S ; 


• L » .... hiimiii 11x11 ly 

trunks IHEc^I with documents. The 
Dreux archives have been catalogued 
although M ns H yslop, speak ini to 
Soatfu d Hisioire Vlodcfne in 
195 said that she had found this 
cataloguing inadequate), but. so far 
as is known; (here is no ‘cataluguc 
^ ^ , ' , Phin i ppe pa pc rs„ 

Por . those 1 who have seen the 
hjige, tound handwriting: of the king 

Jfi the. collection s' of. 1 Xav. f nr 


I.IU.-I, nis Minister 

muicn, 

•il lent ion 10 detail, the r„ 
,:ntiC Cl,| leetiu n „f bj '' 
memoranda , s nnisu-i ’ 

Mnong the other c«)\L 
'be papers uf LouiVphjirp, 
grandson. Philipp. J'; 
P.ijx- r s from thedoniaine^j 

mg 10 llie present Coum a! 
H i- hoped that this ) ai£e ,’ J 

Wl11 s ° ,,n be available ifi 










The Cambridge 
New Shakespeare 
in Paperback 


Edited by JOHN DOVER WILSON 


Dili Iront-pagc rt iik*k |jj, 
Samuel Smiles's U ffy „i , ( ; 
«(vr. v .,nd the growth in ih. M 
or industrial archaculun 
minder that one rich v 
material for its students 
under promise of dispel 1 
lion .sale: anything up i (1 .- 
imwanied items (mm the jr ^ 
British Rail. Mime of thenti-' 
with the eailv days of rA,’ 
st ruction. In a letter ^ 
printed on lanuary 9, yj, 
Manners described the'qlb 
this collection as "vaiKliliii 
suggested that pmie* 4. 
made to M.P.s. .Such un 
there has been since then h 
stopped lhc auction sib 
place, but it has flusliedoum 
iisstiraiiee from the Rail*,;, 
through the Ministry uj fy 
that it will “ consider app'j, 
from museums and the Bcs; 
items of special interest te's 
leted from the sale and ^ 
vale treaty be forehand. TU, 
deed happen with a numM 
before the first sale on Ftta- 

’I lie second sale will k]i 
Knight. I iank X Rui^m^ 
■2N, and it scents probable ih- 
librarians and other iutett^: 
Jiaiis -,1 ill do uni know thiir;, 
been given a " eonecsswa’si 
tiate for pa 1 titular treadwE 
wail 1 to do so. the first .Kpiv 
.1 catalogue of the next Mb'. : 
.itictioitevrs (2« Hanover ^ jk 1 
don. W. 1 1 .mil the second ■ > 
lo haw the mure proinisimk 1 
drawn. 
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THE PLACE OF THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES 


IN THE REVOLUTION IN HISTORICAL METHOD 
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both Uisiory of the Counties 
W. Edited by R. B. I'uuh. 
(Urfy of Shropshire. Vnl 11 me 
?“jby A. T. (Siiydon. 
.1 History of the County 
ttter. Volume 8. Edited 
H-Elrlngton. 31 1pp. Oxford 
!£% Press, for lhc Institute 
|™ncfll Research. £8 8s. 


AI.ANDAIR iVlAClNfTIt - 
This book argues Out Jj 
shares in good meas^J" 
content und functions ot Qbo 
and docs 2*0 because it 
them from Chrisiianiff- ^ 
the religious airiiudes tbi# 
Marxism as il has been cs® 
by its Imicr-day int^PjJJ] 
Rosa Luxemburg to Luw\ 
Marxism and Chrisuamiy 
standy being reftiied-'J^JJ 
their relevance u> , 
for a changed social 
Their confrontation 13 
and forward-looking ont 

'J’his important essay nor 
in rather diflcrenl 


ago ; for this new 

mem has been revised aw 


uiLm nun ' r ina 

in the light of 
menu. AJasdatr 
Professor of SoctolpgS . 
University of 


Seventh * 
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The .-Ii iinbiogmPkv. 

‘ I have read with 
Barlow's aceuratcl) t*™ u 
of die old days and 
lucky were the pop 1 ]* huni^ 
ihf influence O' 50 .'i*) 1 


f. ■ 

f* lhc pasi Ivienly yens 
«'e has been a silent revo- 
: l| hwi in the study ol history 
1 Am °ng amalcuts and 

a new m , eres1 h;i% dc . 

I^doryof the local cm n- 
tod Ihe evolution of provin- 
rjhuuiands of enthusiasts 
Pf lo the study uf local his- 
E™Dpare time, and in adult 
P jeparimcnu ihe demand 
* Brealer lhan for 
,n Co, k‘ge> 

wn 4 vudespread movement 

s&jt begUn ’ HR d in schools 
)WLrffi rc,U ‘ Pai-licularK 
fcf .4l Wren - w ho are less 

ti?£S ^ niors lo ,hc 

Ii*, uJj 1| ) a< . lons - A monu 
fek-iJ*5 h , 10 l be universi- 
°* ,he l%x lisl ° r 
by the lnsii- 
kjfT 3 .' R ^chreieals.5l 

a atlonsin En « l1 ^ 
iod Hudw^U? 1 [ ° ‘ W>mc kintl 

*ii 0 f W^’rtun and the 
’ Local 1 andina ^onfer- 
Jtflie ye ar . ,hc subject 
K ^S^aforum of its 
■fyin j),. ” m ethods and 
i ‘ t, UC onf h0 lirly P°' nt 

ii".;“ neu i n<! !» r - 


lolin MtlniiteS is still (lediciiled "In 
the inciiiniy of I lei 1 ale Majesty 
Oiieen k'icioiia, who giaciously gave 
the title In and accepted the Jedica* 
lii 11 ol this hisloiy ". So majestic ail 
iiHlill’eicitee to llie passage of lime is 
indeed auv-mspiiiitg, and scarcely 
see 1 11s likely to cn.oiir.igc thoughts of 
levoliilioii. Yet in one sense, by its 
massive and pcisislcnl allaek upon 
eeilain luiuied queilioiis. the I’irtmiu 
Cnont \ History has helped to revolu- 
tionize the subject. Undei the editor- 
ship of Mi R B. IMigh. assisted by 
county cdilnis like Mi. C\ R. Elring- 
ton and Mr. A- f. Claydon. it has 
justly earned (lo quote the blurb) " an 
international reputation for its scho- 
larly standards and lor the systematic- 
way in which the mass , t f accurate in- 
formation which it contains is 
aria need 


ihe influence o) 
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Kr 1 ^! Whitrh U , bulori- 
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Whal has caused this icvolulion in 
historical studies ! Or js it really a 
revolution ? ( crtainly it is nut an 

entirely new phenomenon. Ycl. 
though any honest local historian will 
admit bow much he owes to Ihe topo- 
graphers of the past lour centuries, 
there arc differences in the current 
enthusiasm for the subject, and there 
are reasons foi them. 

In the lirsi place, the foundation of 
county and city record olliccs, up and 
down the country, has opened up 
many new fields of exploration. Until 
these repositories were established, 
few people realized the amazing docu- 
mentary wealth of provincial Eng- 
land. and fewer still had access to il. 
Except in the West Riding, county 
record olliccs have now been vet up 
in every shire, and the collcc'.ions they 
have built up have laid the founda- 
tions for a mw vision of the English 
past. The woik these office s have 
done os ei the past fifteen or twenty 
years, often with Utile money and not 
very much encouragement, has been 
one o( the most constructive develop- 
ments in historiography during this 
century. Ihe expansion in the num- 
ber of students using (Item over the 
past decade speaks for iisolf. lu 
Bedfordshire visits liase risen front 
351 a sear to 1.397 ; in Leicestershire 
from 394 to 1.334; and in Lincoln- 
shire f lot 11 942 In 2,126. 

With Llie availability of these new' 
resource* ha*, arisen a different class 
of student, lhc parson or squire with 

an. enthusiasm loi-ihe subi«d is 51 ill. 


the friendly alinuspheie of the re- 
sea ich room one is quite us likely lo 
meet a liainiiiu-eollege student, a 
sehuolniasiei. a local chemist, a re- 
tired situ pk cepe 1 . ;i postgraduate, a 
hank dak. an American dun, and a 
iiimlici of two or three school- 
children. Hie variety is astonishing- - 
particularly 011 early closing days. To 
a sympathetic eye there is, indeed, 
something impressive, almost touch- 
ing, iihuiit the widow of a Midland 
postman spending all her Wednesday 
afternoons puzzling out the Eliza- 
bethan court-rolls of her native vil- 
lage. lust wh\. one wonders, does 
>he do it ? The English are al limes 
a disconcerting people. One could 
hardly find such n scene in any uther 
country. Bui beneath the shy. un- 
communicative manner of rhis War- 
wickshire countrywoman you may 
find (if you are patient) one of the 
heir, of George Eliot’s England. 

Partly because local history is now 
si tidied hy so great a variety uf 
people, and in part because of the 
new academic interest in it. the 
approach 10 the subject has tended 
lo change. Most competent local 
historians today arc less interested 
than (heir forebears in the mere 
collect ion of antiquarian facts for 
their own sake. They also wish lo 
classify and Interpret the facts they’ 
collect. Under the guidance of 

scholars like W. G. Hoskins and 
H. P- R. Fin berg, and of teachers 
.sympathetic with their ideals else- 
where, the interest now centres on 
the historical development of the 
local community, and of the local 
landscape in which that community 
has developed. With the conviction 
that ihe minds and manners of pro- 
vincial people of the past were prim- 
arily formed by the circumstances uf 
their immediate environment, the in- 
telligent student seeks to reconstruct 
the changing economy and society 
of his town or village over the cen- 
turies. and to trace its evolution' as a 
whole, as 1 a complete social organism, 
with a distinct, contiguous, and inde- 
pendent life of its own. 

How far has the Vieumo County 
Hi store adapted itself to these new, 
opportunities and ideas in local his- 
lory 7 Oi the rapidly growing corpus. 

of man a script sources it has cdlaitlly? 
taken advantage, in ihe iwti voiUmes 
under rev »cw (here are. also welcome 


signs of a growing awareness of the 
historical mean i nit of die local land- 
scape: (he ln|iiigrjpliical sections of 
.some of the polishes in the Shrop- 
shire volume are particularly (terccii- 
live, and the illustrations skilfully 
selected. Ycl the general scheme still 
leaves something to he desired. 

Readers of less of the /)’f/rAt*r- 
r illes will 1 eme ni her how the anti, 
quary Parson Iringhani, overtaking 
the rickety footsteps of Jack Diubey. 
field of a May evening in Black more 
Vale, twice or Ihricc addressed him 

Sir John and then related lo him 
how he hud been " hunting up pedi- 
grees fur ihe new county history ”, 
Tringham proceeded to inform Dur- 
hcyficld of his ancient descent front 
the d’Urbcrvjllc family and lo trace 
in his features the profile of the 
knightly tf ’U rhervi lies of old — 
still noble though " a little 
debased The incident epitomizes 
something that was highly charac- 
teristic of Victorian society, and of 
much of the local history written 1 in 
preceding centuries: the extraordi- 
nary hold of Ihq mythology of blood 
over Ihe English mind, which not 
all the angry scholarship of a Horace 
Round could quite destroy. Il was in 
this England, less than a decade after 
Tes\ appeared, that Ihe Vicwriti 
County History itself was born : and 
in .sonic degree it still bears the marks 
of its parentage. Can one be living 
in the twentieth century, one wan- 
ders. even in deepest Shropshire, oh 
reading that this volume has been 
largely financed by a " group of local 
patrons ” ? No doubt only a very 
churlish .ratepayer would object to 
so felicitous a euphemism for wha^ 
turns out to be the local County 
Council ; yet perhaps it K not unfair 
In feci that il is also symptomatic of 
a certain mental outlook. In these 
lavi>h volumes we arc still loo much 
preoccupied with the squire and hia 
relations: worthy and important 
people, but still not the only mem- 
bers of the local community, even in 
Hanoverian England. 

To a great extent this preoccupa- 
tion is forced upon the . Victoria 
County History hy Ifie highly schema- 
tized version of parish history it has 
adopted, and it nuist be admitted 
|Hal this schema l izal|ori Ijhk a good 

dBiil lp commend it. ; Jh icomrast wirh, 

far too 1 much bf. the amateur study 


Coriolanus 
Henry VIII 
King John 

Love's Labour's Lost 
Measure for Measure 
The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 

Much Ado About Nothing 

Othello 

Pericles 

Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
Troilus and Cressida 
The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 
The Poems 
The Sonnets 




Macbeth and 
the Players 


DENNIS BARTHOLOMEUSZ 


This hunk reconstructs dm major 
interpretations of Macbeth anil Lady. 
Macbeth from the earliest recorded 1 
performances tu the present decade. 
By ini2 , c pnniixc use of a great \ arid y of 
sources -old pk) hills, prom pi -hunks, 
newspaper and magazine reviews and ' 
personal interviews, as well as cun- 
Ycntiuiul bibliographical sources - the 
authnr builds up detailed descriptions 
of each. 1 1c is then able to make! com- 
parative judgements oJactors w holme i 
played Macbeth centuries apart, such 
as Burbage, Mac-ready -and Olhier; 
ami of actresses who have played 
Lady Macbeth, like Mrs IViiclurd, 
Sarah Siddons, and Flora Kulismi. 
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i>l lin.ii I ItiMui) imliiy. lhc infmiiiu- 
non in Ihc l it h i riu ( 'minty Hisitny 
i> lirxi and foremost orderly. Each 
parish is dcreiihcd uccuidiilg lo a 
precise formulary: topography, 

m, i no is. oilier estates. economic his- 
tory. lo."il government. churches, 
incumbents. nonconformity. schools, 
uml charities: nil follow one another 
in exact procession, liven within 
each division the facts are listed in 
llie same order, often with a skill 
which a moil nts to positixe virtuosity. 

Ycl Ihc weaknesses of so schema- 
tized an approach are serious. Ihc 
I it- twin County History is still, as 
olhei reviewers have remarked be- 
fore. loo much occupied with local 
atlminisiraiion a ml legal institutions. 
f)1 course such niaUers are import* 
ant; i he v should not be left un- 
studied: Inn one cannot bid 

long, ai limes, for just a touch 
of the Immunity of a George 
Flint or Flora Ihcmipson. or 
indeed a W. C. Hoskins, lo warm tip 
the cold eollation of local fuels. For 
example, we arc told that a l 
C omul, near Shrewsbury. A regular 
leal tire in the later nineteenth 
century was the annual Harvest 
Home, instituted <\ISfiO. which was 
attended by most of the fanners and 
their labourers, who were given a 
day's holiday." We utighl perhaps lo 
be thunk fill even for this modest con- 
cession to human interest. Yet it 
would he nice to know a little of 
whul the Coin iif Parish Magazine of 
1862-1905. cited in u footnote, says 
about that annual harvest home. Or 
is this wish simply evidence of a vul- 
gar mind 7 

One turns with a faint ray or hope 
In the sections on “economic his- 
lory " for -well, not exactly light 
relief, but u chance of meeting a few 
human beings. Uni there, loo, the vast 
bulk of the evidence relates to estates 
and lenurial matters. Again, these are 
important topics in any local com- 
munity, in the effect they hud on 
human lives. Dm that is the trouble. 
There is very little about the human 
lives they had un effect upon. There 
is virtually nothing on the changing 
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JoJliiue» of village folk, nr on t lie 
ilunuMit cumluris in their homes. 
There is not much on the local pat- 
tern of occupations. Except in one 
or two parishes, such as Smclheull. 
theie is almost nothing on the farm- 
ing dynasties of llie community, 
whose influence wjs in its way as 
absorbing as that of the manorial 
gentry. 

A seem id weakness of the parish 
histories in these volumes is that, 
in a sense, they are too parochial. 
They would haw gained in penetra- 
tion had they been related to the 
general “parish typology" of their 
regions. The fundamental distinc- 
tion between rut a I communities in 
fen land, forest, fell, and flelden 
regions was recognized long ago by 
agrarian writers like William Mar- 
shall. In recent yen is it has been 
re-emphasized and developed by 
scholars like Dr. Joan Thir.sk. In 
setting out to study the history of 
any rural community it is essential 
to form some preliminary idea ns 
to which of these basic species of 
local society it belongs to. By doing 
so one learns to distinguish, as the 
study proceeds, both the characteris- 
tic features and the peculiarities of 


lu-rxliiie and Warvvickshiiv. became 
one of the most heavily industrialized 
in England. Up to a point, moreover, 
the two legions developed on similar 
lines. In both there was a good deal 
or sporadic development in the early 
stages of industrialization. Yd while 
in the Birmingham region these local 
concerns gradually expanded into the 
factory agglomerations of today, in 
Shropshire they nearly all petered 
out again during the nineteenth 
century. 

What is the reason for this puzzling 
decline? It can scarcely have been 
due lo the remoteness of the county, 
since remoter districts like Lancashire 
and .South Wales became as indus- 
trial as Birmingham. Was it perhaps 
because the parishes in the area 
were small and their population 
sparse 7 Was it because Birmingham 
drew away their surplus numbers ? 
Was it that landlords were powerful 
and obstructive? Was it that— as in 
other woodland areas, like the Weald 


between the development of itirul 
nonconformity and the pattern of 
rural settlement. Outside the towns. 
Dissent was most usually associated 
either with large parishes, where 
settlement was dispersed and many 
inhabitants lived far away from the 
parish church ; or else with parishes 
where there were many small Uveal 
proprietors instead of one or two 
lurge landowners in control of the 
parish. Fur these reasons Dissent 
tended to find a foothold in areas 
like the Lincolnshire fvnluud and the 
Yorkshire dales, or in woodland terri- 
tories like the Weald of Kent. In the 
smaller parishes, by contrast, and in 
those where land was concentrated in 
the hands of one or two proprietors, 
or settlement nucleated in a single 
village under the eye of squire and 
parson, nonconformity was relatively 
rare. In Lincolnshire, for instance, 
i t was m uch rarer on the 
wolds than in the fens : in 

Kent it was very rare in the down- 
land parishes compared with the 


of Kent— there were few large land- Weald ; in Northamptonshire it was 


lords with capital to invest ? Was it 
that Ihc available mines and minerals 
were poor in quality ? Or was it due 
to some wholly different factor, such 
as u peculiarity in the local lenurial 
system ? This is merely one of the 
many problems which an awareness 


comparatively unusual in the strongly 
nucleated villngos in the west of the 
county, whereas it was widespread in 
Rockingham Forest. Of course, per- 
sonal factors also influenced the dis- 
tribution of Dissent : but these were 
the types of rurul economy that were 


the community in question. The area T n y “ u n T uT Z \£h iv«EJ ,* yP 7 , c V nom ? U V U ' crc 

covered by Mr. fiaydonV. Volume p “ rl ! cul!,rl1 ' favourable lo ils devclop- 

K of A Ulxiory oj Shropshire, for “Wt “ p - ll " d . wtll V . h 

insluncc, provides a «ood example of historian Nmv one of ihc peculiarities of the 

,hc dispersed form “of rural fc.llc- ff* W£S?ta *1*1 »f Shropshire covered by Mr. 

men! common I v found m the forest *» ,v . . s . , y . . - • l . 


cognize the suggestive hi,,. * 

there available by wq o[ ..;- 

What are these hints? I » 1 | 

par.shcss the editors Utt v 

evidence of those dissent^ 
meetings ” which, though Lr! ' 

have been sirang^'S-? POUHCl/ JOJ' Ce 
the rural and indiMriil i, : . 

nineteen Ih -century E ni i" vfvp- ".nr review’ o\ 
Shropshire, for somtK*, i;- '' ljl t h M "f 

fu ly-llsdj,cd dissenting (Jay ‘ J ..ihenlie lilvrary values, 
orten fathered in other p* \ J~. ,,f life .md sanity. *»r | n-*n 
country; but their exi* % 
witness at least lo an emb.v- l«c im \or a lew 
of local nonconrormiiv :u.rt wt'-Hoor tlm, in tlie Oum dc 
up in their hundreds? U xlk Sam.-Lom-- He trolly 
ecnliiry. these «SJJ£ 
chapels arc an historical de« 

of some significance to bi ■ ...... IS.I llin tlllll II ll_*N III II MIA 

of provincial society. Vibl 
l i mate gatherings of ncj£ 

families, singing, dlscustbj ‘ ‘ — 

and praying over their Bii 
were in a sense the reli|im 
lent in England of U* 
ceilidhs in the Highlands, f 
deprived and despised 

local community they ■SpCtiMic: .n» ■»«. ;p 

n means of escape, i j m shjpw< *>f Ulysses to us . 
lime for warmth, and u 1:uinnjrc ' J ftnh lr,lly ll k ' ,u ' y 
and talking. Limited ii>^ 11 
were in the circle of ihtri 


o the Editor 


the dispersed form of tuirn! settle- 
ment commonly found in the forest 
regions of England. Though in no 
(wo areas were these woodland forms 
oC society either universal or identi- 
cal. they were especially characteristic 
of peripheral counties like .Suffolk. 
Essex, Kent. Sussex, Herefordshire. 
.Shropshire. Cheshire, and the Lake 
District. Ycl in the ease of Shrop- 
shire, as well :ls (he common features 
of forest regions, there are also some 
peculiarities which it' would have been 
illuminating to try and explain. 

Why was it, for example, that in 
this area, blessed like other woodland 
districts with ample fuel supplies and 
mineral resources, there was never 
uny real industrial revolution '/ A 
region in many respects similar, on 
the borders of Staffordshire, Worecs- 


rarcly drawn together or explained. 
Yet the history of parishes like Pilch- 
ford and Longnor, for example, can- 
not make ntueh sense without some 
comparison with parishes in other 
areas of similar economy. 

Another weakness of the parish 
schema of the I 'ictoiia County His- 
lory is that little attempt is made 
within it to relate the parts of the 


district of Shropshire covered by Mr. 
Gaydon's volume is that, though these 
favourable conditions were present, 
dissenting chapels were rare. Some 
of the parishes, it is (me. are small; 
but several arc extensive, and nil arc 
characterized by the dispersed forms 
of settlement where nonconformiix 


/orv is that little attempt is made usually flourished. Tins is the 
within it to relate the parts of the more curious because other parts -if 
subject to one another, The division Shropshire became prolific seedbeds 
of each account into rigid compart- of the Evangelical revival among dis- 
rnenls is, in this respect, a drawback, seniors during the eighteenth cen- 
In recent years many of the most tury. The pa go of the I itloiiu 
interesting advances in loenl history County History, however, will be 


they developed a genuinrik 
culture of their own. Alto 
level they evince the same mt 
a more intimate commutal 
human soul and soul iluifj 
much of the religious lifra! 
ary development oflhtjoti 
much they came »o mat 
adherents is evident froaii 
Adam Hale, or fromMzp 
phanl's undeservedly !i 
chronicle. Salem Chapd. 

The criticisms olTertdbrti 


JOSEPH BARD. 
Hillin', | MclKury Koad, l.on- 


|e ‘ Cantos ’ of 
[Ezra Pound 

I Ain't know if Roy Fuller 
[)Xn w'js thinking of Ihc same 
ihji unto to my mind, hut Mr. 
iMitih h» mny be interested to 
iiotcrsaiion mt/i Pound in Oclu- 
Daniel Cury remembered 
**». May, l%$l After .iffei- 
u.mber i<f inti-rpreta lions for a 


intended as a condenoiMliiifchCory funnd diltieuli, Puund 


menis is. in this respect, a drawback. 
In recent years many of the most 
interesting advances in loenl history 
have been made by exploring the 
boundaries between the different 
divisions of the subject. In many parts 
of England, for example, a strong 
historical connexion can be traced 


Victoria County 1“ 
cipal aim of the seritf iijf 
a quarry of facts, andinwi 
far to fulfil its functioo. 1« 
male aim of the local fofflti 1 


scanned in vain for any attempt to 
relate the evolution of nonconfor- 
mity to patterns of settlement and 
laudownership. Only an exception- 
ally pertinacious fact-h tinier will ic 


J a follows: - 

Eua scotched .\ll I here fashion* 
hlprithcKs wiih one short de- 
■jl# sMIi'JIlV. 

s i botch he said tlrmly. 
you mean it didn’t come ulf ? " 


Domesday in Dorset 

TUm virtnrlji nr Wividual holdings in the Dorset workers in the Held of Domesday 

of England pdit L\ ^ r Domesday represents an cxtimule of studies arc indeed heavily indebted to 

Puzh.A HIstoryof Ihe CotmtV , R « rleulll | rRl capucUy. This their predecessors, uiul it would have 


lr» Vnliimp 0 TJrUirrl hu Ann man u ccmury 

Williams. 189pp. Oxford Uni- Wlth ?“ l . ,hc P roduc, i°n of . an y very 
verity Pre^fo^ the Institute of SaSSS'l! 


doun has n»»w been repeated by com- been proper and a graceful gesture 
men la tors for more than a century had she, in her introduction, paid due 
without the production of any very homage to the extensive preparatory 


W Wlimr l JVCKSj IU1 Lilt. B. IJoL JLUVW Ul L* L | ■ _ iL., .S,. . . M . 

Hfatoilcnl Research. £6 6s. 

ample, one lakes the two Dorset hun- 
A History oj the Comity oj Dorset, dreds first entered In the Geld Rolls 
Volume 3, the 144th volume of the and lists the ploughland assessments 
Victoria County History, is devoted to of the individual holdings, one finds 


v (aorta comity History, is devoted to me inoiviciuai holdings, one linds 
a translation of the Dorset section of lhat they show quite plainly an arli- 
Domesday Book (Exchequer nod flcinl arrangement in units of four. 
Exeter versions side by side). The pattern is not so obvious in some 
together with a text and trans- of the later hundreds, but the mere 
lation of tho Dorset section of f ac t of ils existence for at least part 
the .Geld Rolls. The scholar- of the shire casts considerable doubt 
ship is of the high standard we have on the notion that the Dorset plough- 


of the later hundreds, but the mere 
fact of its existence for at least part 
of the shire casts considerable doubt 


mapped mu 
nations econoim “ m 
Domesday GeogrMj - 
s»ir Finbertt has k 


come to expect of the series, with land assessments can be related to 
painstaking accuracy over identifies- agrarian reality. These doubts arc 
lion of personal and place-names, reinforced by the further observation 
and an impeccable index, hi herde- that for several Dorset hundreds— 
tailed and informative ‘commentary, Albretesbergc, Berc, Canendone, and 
Ann Williams provides a now' exem- Glochresdonc. to name but a few— 
plar for such county surveys: (be ,the ploughland figures of individual 
Domesday hundreds arc reebnsU- estates are usually identical with their 

, Luted with much, greater precision hid age assessments, these latter being 

■ than formerly, and the accompanying primarily fiscal units, as all would 
map ]s a notable contribution to our agree. , • 

kiiowlcdcc of the Domesday topo- Ih her commentary, Miss Williams 

■ Krnphy .of.'ihe county. strives «»ith I nllrinhl. niirclclnnnp - In 


work on Dorset bv Eyton, Fiigcrslcn, will have to be 0CY * I* 
and Finn, to mention only scholar-, of the outstanding 
the last two generations. In other sphere 

This being one of the very last more satisfying 
Domesday volumes of the Victoria Domesday for ^ 
Cunntv History, it is opportune to have been prepare 
review briefly some trends in Domes- anti ol lid’s. More 
day scholarship since the inception Darby and nis , ^ 
of the series in 1899. At the turn mapped out lhc 
of the present century many must nation’s econon 1 '^ 
have thought that the epoch-making Domesday Geog ^ 
general surveys of Round anti Mail- sor Finberg has 
land would usher in a new era of handlists in wnwa 
active historical inquiry into funda- the Anglo-Saxon * ^ 
mental Domesday problems. Indeed, grouped on a h 
Maitland himself predicted it - a thus facilitating t" ^$ 3 * 
century hence, he said, the student’s Domesday en,rl 
materials will not be in the shape mostly drawn up ; ^ 
that one finds them now. Domesday cal inleresls as ^ ^ 
would be rearranged, the villages and proceeded, na giW 
hundreds reconstructed, the Saxon Douglas.. LCiw* .. ' 

charters critical ly. edited, village maps Sawyer. « « 

printed, the history of land-measures All these 
and field systems elaborated. Yet form an essential P 


other kind of ^ " 

simply he luprovidcaj^TO count ,t did, i* /ra 

h “V'^U mean when 

building of the local w^y l tothed il. 
interpret the fuels we flabbergasicd and could liiul 
10 Then lie earned on 
mjnj pjiisc*:— 

loo little uhmit so many 

p.if ^ iiuic un ‘ i 1 rc;ui 

In! I. 0 ! 1 l ‘ ,UMV evcrjlliiug", 
EL^. ' >'* impossible for a 
E ni " ’N’ccwlly nowaday a.” 
rent on to describe how he 

. 0111 'hi' and that thing 

ami more tinic-consuffii nic, and then jumbled 

such the intensive ini nag. ,h,iiN not the 

historical topography he paused for a 

ureas and a «« u 
will have to be 


many counties, 
ha.s been pushed W 1,4 
and more tiiiie-consu«io|M 


■ he outstanding 

In othcr sphertt PfgBwd Pound's sevorclj critical 


sor Finberg has wii j. 
handlists in which 
the Anglo-Saxon 
grouped on * 

thus facilitating Ihetr^g, 

I....- ontrlCS, 


ciiowlcdffi of the Domesday topo- In her commentary. Miss Williams wi,h t '^°' t !] lrds of lh f c ^P tury a ] rcady 
graphy of the county. ..i,- .... . , , gone hardly qny of this great pro- 

, n _ , .. ‘ Persistence to gramme has been started, much less 

■ one expects such monumental u Him mate the Record of Domesday comoletcd We m»v Icuiiimatelv ask 
sfTnri. m trif h .ompthin. .u- ...... a iuI ihn ^m'DpU, t . "P may legitimately dsx 


form an 

more general siiwj 

.•survey, which ha . jf( 

sumcd in the w h ^ 

and Welldon R^c. 

to be done, 

gross very m** ^ 

vcy jSjihkjf! 

made more aCC loc k. ^ 

Public 

the Vktorhi 

lions for ihcJ^jB^ 

hood.and then^jji 

section. . Ty e tt» 

in the bulky, rar^ ^ 


effori. to yield something in the way- and the Geld Roils from both earlier ourselves whv 
l . ' of fresh conclusions of general appli- and, later munihien is. The value of n t u ii 

! to [$ c *2ft! , par| on * such com P arison &hows hself. for in- Mdiffnri hi 


First- of ail, neither Round nor 
Maitland had fully grasped the tre- 




• fc | • VW »UI\| lin LI iv UtaiKU LUfllVI 

rSSSli &SS: l ? h0 “ cons l ruction Ihcy So conli 


| ! f “l wnij.ar|,bii orie'r uStSSw. dSS' ^ CWrto £°""'- v Hiilmy’ editors. 

4 l.Woiion. , Much ™S?«»okl ' iPjffiW indh-Muol Domes- 


envisaged. As county 


county came under scrutiny by Ihe 


commentary oh the Wiltshire Domes- h«n TZ 6 E S TusSu 
day-: with tfie evidence put forward in hrnnnMf , ™r hE t d the editor 
favour of. I Ogfi ,bv Professor Gal! b iS. Ufihl n 5 e dlscussl0n ^ v »Iu- 
bralth and Mr: R. Weilririn Firth annotated Dorset handh'sl in 


day holdings had to be located, and 
the identities of their owners and 
tenants established. A whole new div 


I / r^vx’Z'za l-yinn 1 1 >* Mr. I mil K.i>e. Mr. ILmingiiin 

flUllU/ Lc Kaye, luiwexcr. ilms .ulmil in unih.ir.ship 

u ol a work L-iil iilvil lineis Street Wm... Cun 

| ^ t ,n|- review .'I ■* lx* no more ill. m a eoineiilcnee. it we 

[’ . ..'si nch hi. When Pound believe I lie Mile pages of Mil- l-mir 
r * r Vriend! he was ihe be -I of Sqn.ne edilion of /J«rW. Iioin 
>) niI> 'uni hfs loyally was. b here tie II n.\ / vtnp, ih.il I om 

■i h> nilhenlic lilvrary values. Kaye has also wiilu-n ;i Hin;i\ 
[1-r, of life -md sanity, of man Street Hhi. \ ? Il Mr. liirrimsion 
|t, “ Ka\c is ii<H iiKieed one ;uid llie same 

iVs'hr vus im gncsl. for ;i lew person .is Mi. lom Kaye, lhen il would 
Vrs 100 -floor ilm, in the Quni dc seem dial ihe iwo Kayes ouglii in son 
IkSjmi-louis. He frequently om heiueen lliein who is plati.iri/ing 
A .\ new book with a sormw- « hon ». 

Jaul “ He ean'i eluiek away YOUR III VII Wl R. 

I*,m l ike a blind midwife. 

In search of the 

' \jJniirJiion for Joyce as friend ideal revolution 

j «j\ coosliini. Ulysses- il is 

Irooi ,iik man !. Sir. I wish IIS h.ul .isked an open- 

j* in ite* Msnlici swiion 1 1 llie ul j„j ClJ lcv ie\ver 10 cover ihe iwo very 

! ffcirJcn^ on«. ™ miporiani hooks. Student Pune, and 

in from nl 111 . sia,,ie ' ‘ in A/,- 1 ,. RcYidmiint, tries, especially alien 
has pipe wiih 1.W snrcudmg o e i l j 1ev wcre gj vcn such prominence i I chru- 
jfw: S,i like Jivvsx leading afy - :?| , llol |,j„g from die review 
vhjplrrs of Ulysses lo us . tfXcepI ,| u . h oie j plmimdcs of a roac- 
umurtJ wall iruly liiviidly t { on . ir>i arguing in ihc very spirit of 
menm-i UAnn tired conformity Mini ho says he hales 
. i uS! 1*1 in ihe young rcvoluimnaries. His .uii- 

hw. | Mel bury Road, Lon- |||dc ^ nf UlL . W nrpud swanking 

aduli chilling his ehiltlrcn for noi know- 
: i j p ing wliai lile is about because they did 

? ESIllOS Of IKII lie.il' llie bombs fallini: on l.oii- 
dun. or hear ihe elaiik of ihe gas-elmni- 

lira Pound - , 

Who ■ base ihe vounji uol lo gnimblc 
Am'l know if Roy Fuller .ihoiil, afier .ill ? lie seems lo be asking. 
i?0i ni thinking of the same Indeed, he s.i\s as imieh: 
lui came to my mind, hut Mr. Vietnam, of emirsc. offers a David- 
lib:li hi maybe micros led to Keis,is-(iolialli im.ipe of heroic pro- 

nmnwii »i(A Pound in Octu- inn lions. Indeed, a cynic may well 

Daniel l ury remembered wonder how Ihe radical left could gel 
*io. May, l%M. After offei- on w iiliou( il. so obsessively does il 
Mer of interprctaiu.nl lor doinn1 .„c their Ihouglils. 

t flu 1 ! 11 -' 1 ' Your reviewer is lhal exilic, whom he 

so deceitfully wants to invoke. But 
tui scotched .ill l I ilvc fashion* s Nll> i.i aiguc ! (If coiiisc die 

ypf'lncsts wiih one short dc- rcolution.irx left's altitudes would nut 
|, L . ,j u . Ni , mc wilhout Vicinain, Inn there 
• he said firmly. „ is% j t cx i s |s. and Micro is. God knows, 
jou mein a didn’t come off ? ” ploiiiy of nuierial I lie re for political 
ininrr aiilcssly. activity. Bill even wilhou! Vietnam 

course It ilidn’i", |;/ra Student Ponvr shows dial llieie is 
7, J; , “l''«'hal 1 mean when plenty in be hiiImppv .iboul xvith life 
.tK 1 «l home. 

nibPtrgEKtcd and could liiul The conclusion dial your reviewer 
Uoay. Then he earned on comes lo is that Micro is nnlhlnp much 
Muse,:— wrong with our educational system nl 

:n ** loo little uhmit so many all, :nnl we miplil as well look for a 
^vc read too |ln lc and | rci ,d more f initial arena of protest'. 

im i„ . „ . ., One does xxhh ih.it they would direel 

wun Uiw every Miiug . thcir ,| iafls frustrated, anper 

iwnri JIlc , P ‘ nsihlc for „ a towards some ohjecl oilier l hail die 

especially nowadays. university itself mi institution winch, 

went on lo describe how he will) all ils f.iulls. is one of die hot 

uwm: ,, ni | mu one of die worst dial die 

J®*® nut this and that thing ” bourgeois ’’ soeia I orilcr has created, 

^dnie’^d then jumbled This is an .isionishinuly short- sighted 
is i ® 111 , b | d’s not llie and inept eon mien l to nuke alter ulmnsl 
rr ~ -n d he paused for a every writer in Stndnii Power lias tried 
E d "wA of art”, to explain how il is necessary lo light 

°( Mien Cornell’s hook 'be social h.itilc on one’s own home 
^ t Inal for treason ( Smtdav ground, and how il is essential to sec 
17, 1967), Cyril Con- college and the university as nucro- 
,„, ed Pound's severely critical eosms ol the bourgeois macrocosm. 
zJS* ®** ,n work : - He claims Ignoring the profoundly sigiiillcanl 
■S?*' Ihe Cantos have ehanges dial have been taking place 
in re . « naxc recently in ihe National Union ofSlii- 

{ P°d on Pound's attitude lo dents (Hull has just dissociated itself), 
bom a conversation in tins discussions centring on the nature 
uunri, Alien Ginsberg and :<n d Hi net inn of art education, and in the 
a the end of October dram.iiic reaction that recent 
Jin ” rv ' |,| ' , 1 June, mjosj! events provoke,! from ihc House ol 
‘ Kl! ’ Commons, your reviewer sht»ws not 

, is often shockinulv onl >' ,h ' , ‘ he is out of sympathy with 
^ ^ many of the more dciailed. less extreme. 
nr* 11 tilenl and rubbed th#> aspects of student protest, but also that 

* hand with the other he fails objectively lo understand them 
l5"j*»t later: ■■ ai sevem,- fcvtfn lu ,jkc ,l,cm int ‘ , consi do ration!. 

•tot instead of birin 0 \ The Point is that most student protesters 
Wss , a moron. '' * do not embrace the revolutionary ideals 

! »id: "In your work- the JS «>uilincd in Student Power and New 
.^verbal imanev nh^VI. Hevnltulonnil.^ in ihe way that he seems 
^•nthesun dazzle ’ and ,0 iWnk they all do. But they know 
la,*? . '*Wb 1 ’ fious ihw where ihe sore itches most, and that js 
pmxis of oercenimn ,n •heir own colleges and universities. 
4*»lk 0n ." P^'cepnon. &h;h a C# , C1||> ^J refusal to confront 

iT n - die real Issues behind xiudent protest 

Cw, »"v i-r »' typical of the sort of bored altitude 

Stupid and iunoraiit wl,itfh drives ihe discontented sindeni 
“i through.’' ° or towards extremism, and ihe reasonable 
: i, ^ democrat towards violence. 

V 1 oC iK reUm if ANDREW RITCHIE. 

(py» i ^ Wcaranx to Mr 71 Ashley Gardens, Thlrlchy Road, 
J r 4her bad lapse of London. S.W.I. 

p? l f H °MBERGFR -*Our reviewer writes: - A full 

hW Quayside Mae- re P ,y ‘h«« a|h«^ would neither trn- 

* ^nbridge. ’ ® • press the writer nor entertain the reader. 

Wr Fuiu, „ I will therefore confine myself to two 

con ^ ni, s That the points, on both of which Mr. Ritchie 
bind vvhpn * as *he one that could- conceivably be open to the force 
rj . . n compiling his lee- of argument. 

!’■ First, ihe university as a " miern- 

ntij , ■ co-m ’’ of bourgeois st»ciet>. This 

inVnlvA/1 phrase seems to me neither Marxist nor 
LS - meaningful, ft either applies to all 

**». Would official or olfieially supported mslilu 


•Hifiiire! ' - « lfle Cantcis have 
Mend’s attitude lo 

C'Vr lf 0 " vcrsa, ion 

SZ J?" Ginsberg and 
**£S?.** , oJ Odober, 
S June. I -JOS). 


w,y is of, cn shockingly 


in 1 1. Pill HaCS 

i^.We’and 
^ in!? WHls ’—i hew 

^alk 0n H " IS ° f pCrcc P ,lon . 


?fiS *25** ,,r roc ? ” 

L S U gP and 'BPorant 
frce t0 

’ fcui hi! S 6 ** reporls of 
•Wl a rShl ,e S ram ,0 Mr. 

■■ r-!her bad lapse of 
° f: *n'L H n l ' ,BER GKR. 

"a' ihe 

'^ lnd *hen *S? ene That 

"* ’ ■ n Com PJ!mg his lee- 


is called into being, evi- pldte nnd reit®P price ?*, 
i the formidable run ol at a reasonao* L 
is of the English Plate- volume. _ ma k« 
rietv, but. process j of liiiual fatluro fully ^h, 


in me n mv i p . • 

Record ^ ltion f II-. > 

evolved 

■r^cparamounl^iol 


t “Hie tinns from the ' «o, the 
pldte nnd l _ ^ price S jk p Mr . t Mr. Barring- local sewage works, or to none of mem 
3, a reason^ ,gj t as | 0 MTiich I should haw lboi.*M that the usk of 


Wmto-T.c: Xr ‘’""-n i suouia nave tin i«wi >■« “»*■,*'* 

"cbnarif y» x, « book, an intelligent revolutionary was re dif- 
KV a uthn r o,;„ 'v* Barring-', tingniih heiwten msmutlnna from the 


F.oabli'ihnieni with dii- his. ! 

"I irep'il.u siippuit. v, ii i„ Hu; ,inly i 
pnnciple on which our siiidcm rcvnlu J 
hmiiiries .i pjic.ii in ,kM is ih.ii nl* making , 
me mre Ives llN hig ,i iiuis:iii wL > diL-y I 
know Imw. In ilii-. they micccoI 1 
riiihci well; hut ili L .y can hardly expect ' 
lo he I ;ik, 'ii seriously .is rcviiliiliiiiiar, » 
vlr.i legists. Niiwccr. ii is mu joi me I 
in advise diem. 

Scvond. cynicism .mil iihjcclivilv. J 
I bey arc h,h || u . ^nre. and Mr. Ritchie 
musl learn in dixiingmsh he l ween die i 
Iwo. I 

i 

Scott and his 
printers ! 

Sir, 1 1 is sin prising lh.it nowhere in ' 
bis summary ul Hie Ruin oj Sir Waller I 
Scott (|-,'hru;ny 271 did your reviewer 1 
*ce lil in mention that John Gibson ’ 
Lockhnrl, Scon's son-in- I ;lw and original 1 
hingrnpher, had at Iasi been revealed I 
■is an unniiiigaicd liar and biographical ' 
scoundrel. 

I gave proof lhal uol only had Lock- 
hart .suppressed lucis and disioned ihc 
truth in his efforts lu hulsler his case • 
against ihe Ballanlync brothers and 
whitewash the rcpuFiiion of bis illiisiri- 
■His fiitber-in-liiw'; hut also lhal he had 
not hesitated to alter lhc icxi of loiters 
from which he limited, and had invented 
episodes nnd situations that never ex- 
ited. It was already known that Scnti’s 
dm malic death-bed acceptance of the 
comforis of religion, so vividly described 
in an " ece-wiiness account " by his son- 
in-law. was a total fabrication; bill 
Lockhnrl m.imifaclured die evidence 
against ihe Ballnniyncs wiih such skill 
and duindored the Vo-callcd facts with 
such ciinx'kiiuti in his massive .seven- 
volumc biography- ol SaUt, dial il is only 
now. after several years of research, lhal 
l believe the record of whai transpired 
al Ah hols lord and Edinburgh has at 
Iasi been set u> rights. 

If your reviewer does not think I 
mu a pioneer (his word, not mine) in 
unravelling die skein of lies nnd de- 
ception dial have for so long surrounded 
die inlimuic details of ihe monumental 
financial crash lhal shook Edinburgh 
and London in IN 'ft. lhen a I least lie 
i nil si acknowledge diui no previous 
a Item pi lias been made lo accord be- 
lated justice In lhc Ballanlync brothers 
(the Laird of A bbotv ford’s printers, pub- 
lishers, .md money misers) whose 
reputations, unlike hcoil’x, did not 
survive die ruin that cncnm passed 
lliem all. Donald Carstvcll and John 
Buchan, as \our reviewer poiuled out, 
each devote a few paragraphs lo ex- 
plaining 1 J 111 I die disaster was ul least 
Purdy caused by Scon’s own extrava- 
gance; Inn neither appears to suspect 
ili.il Lockhart was a rogue who slmilcd 
I .ids lo soil his own convenience, mid 
each condemns llie Ballaiilynes on Lock- 
hart's findings. 

I am severely inken io (nsk for slating 
that Scot I deliberately padded-mil cer- 
tain of his novels lo die length stipu- 
lated by his publishers (who, more often 
ihan noi, had paid him four-figure sums 
many months in nd vance of receiving a 
line of copy I). It may well be true that, 
modem scholarship can read into the 
fourth volume of The Heart of Mid- 
lothian literary mcril of an order that I 
confess escapes me. But I Mill main- 
tain lhal this second series of Tales of 
Mv Ltindlord provides a classic example 
of Die way Ihc quality of Scott’s writ- 
ing was affected by his being forced lo 
regulate his output to give himself ihe 
greatest possible financial return. 

ERICQUAYLE. 

Tarn Cobba. Zennor, St. fvss. Corn- 
wall. 

Sir.— Your reviewer of Eric Quayle’s 
The Itnhi of Sir Walter Scon i February 
27» feels that Ihc author was less of a 
pioneer than he seemed to think in his 
treatment of Scott’s part in his own 
downfall, and of Lockhart’s falsification 
of the evidence. Passages from the bio- 
graphies by Donald Carswell 11930) and 
lotin Buchan U932I were quoted as illus- 
trating a similar altitude . a generation 

jgO. 

Long before this, however, in James 
Hay’s sir Walter Scon » London, 1B99J 
ihe re sppdarod a chapter of some forty 
pages entitled “The Bankrupt , which 
studied in some detail the financial 
transactions of the BallAnlynes, Con- 
, table and Scott. Hay had no doubt that 
Scott was far from an innocent as a man 
of business and that Ihe Ballantyneswerc 
tools in his hands. Nor does be allow 
himself lo be misled by the misrepre- 
sentations of Lockhart, who emerges 
from his analysis with cron less credit 
than Scott. • 

Hay's book was written in pari av a 
corrective to the strictures of Carlyle, 
and now has little value aa a critical 
stud,, while ll< passages of printing and 
publishing history have been superseded, 
but it seems a pity it should be quite for- 
gotten, for it was an early attempt to dis- 
entangle the inaccuracies of Lockhart 
and fn re-esiahlish a basis for ihe ex- 
amination of Scoftjs financial jmo.^ 

70 Mick legate. York. 

•7 Our reviewer Elites: — 1 did not go 
,nto ihe details of Lockhart’s fahifica- 
rnm because I judged lny space. beM used 
oj establishing tiit mam 1 bum Of Mr. 
rj-.Kjylfr's hook: that the BallajMjries 


h»nl hei-ii tint airly bl.miL'd lor Scull's 
'J 111 '. dial ihc loan muni re'.pniiiihk- w.ii 
Scull liun-kull. rti :i i tlie man most re- 
spmiiihle I'm pi npag.il in c die I'm Ire pie 
lure wn, I oel.li.irl i ( ) n o.ea linn, Mr. 
Ou.iyle eim Mv ilie ■.Uleiiieiils ,if ihis 
■in mi tig, 11^1 li.H .out hjogiapliiejl 
sciHiinher' . 1 , evuleikc : on p.ige, |X 2 -| 
tie aeeepis willioiii demur I .uek hart's 
.leeiuini of a ilis.n ,moh luiiveen Sjuii, 

lailies UalhniiyiiL' Si Hit l muiahle.l 

I wrote llisii Mr. Oil. ole was "1101 <0 
m 11 eli i»l a pioneer .0 he see no 10 1)1 ink " 
because he dinned no knowledge of two 
wilier, wlu* hu,c done inu.li in eslab- 
Iisli Sent l s lespnnsihiliiv lor lii> own 
nun. And now Mr. S pc Inn 111 recalls 
si hiiot. thar tackled the siihjecl a genera- 
iion before Cai swell ,unl Huehsni : 
jjiuex Hay's ViV Walter Scon. 

I did not lake Mr. Ouayle :o tusk 
"lor slating thill Senii deliberstlely 
padded-nut eertuiii nf liis novels’’ be- 
cause I never rneniiuin-d die subject. 
What I ,|id erilici/e was Ins statement 
lhal “critics have without except ion 
prnfnnmlly svidied" ili.u Scott hud left 
mil die Iasi section nf The Heart of 
Midlothian. Jnlm Buchan amt F. M. W. 
Tilly a rd- -to name only two are the 
lirsi cxeeplinns dial come in mind l« 
prove Mr. Uiiayle's stulenienl wrong. 

The didactic rapist 

Sir.- Preeonccplinns. enuplcd with 
in lei led uul condescension, proven I (he 
reviewer of Eldridge Cleaver's col lec- 
tion of essays iVnm dealing will) llie 
underlying theme nf Soul On tee, which 
is dismissed as n “ Muilcr-isli discussion 
of colour und sex " 1 February 27). 

lhal theme, precisely flic antithesis 
of "black Zionism ”, is Hint the vision 
of black revolutionaries like Mu loot m 
X and ('leaver is not repurnlism, hi it a 
society in which hot It black and while 
will be liberated and united by the 
defeat of racist .social structures and 
intellectual stippoil systems. This is 
the significance of Malcolm X’s break 
with the Black Muslims, and oC 
(.’leaver's repudiation nf his nets of rape. 

As Heaver slated in a recent inter- 
view, die insk of liberation is reciprocal : 
whites can help blacks relate lo their 
minds, and blacks can help whiles relate 
to their bodies. The latter is the sub- 
ject of his essay. "Convalescence ”, a 
social aim I y os of rock music which 
belies the reviewer’s assertion liiul " not 
much nexv " is lu be found in Cleaver's 
writings. 

The reviewer distorts ('leaver’s dis- 
cussion of Neuro homosexuality and 
his reinterpretation of James Baldwin— 
“who is a c, used of insufficient respect 
for (lie bl tick, race "- -through oversim- 
plification. 

The reviewer accuses Cleaver of writ- 
ing in the style of ” the American hall- 
educated ’’. Cleaver’s writing is not flaw- 
less, lull is capable of lucidity and 
power, part leu la rly in (lie first (wo sec- 
tions or the buok. True. Denver’s es- 
says Iflck die distinctive .style of the 
M.A. diesis, uml he is incapable of cit- 
ing, in the course of a brief article, 
Pope, Gorky, Zola, Mcl.uhan uikI 
Housnian, as his reviewer is. 

RALPH RNGELMAN. 

6 Belsize Square, Loudon, N.W.3. 


.‘din icvn-wcr writes: flu* dm-ai'l 

have lo be, or even cite. I'npc In- 
tkm hi lul of jiruyramm:. I'm mu la led 
"the del cut of riuisl mki.iI slriikliiu- 
and intellectual >iip|i<ni iy%lem»". this 
isn’t the language of lilciuluiY ; nor. lo 
my ear, ol poliiiev 1-luw Jo,-' Mr. 
Cleaver fill in ils sqtl.ish ijx general out- 
line, ? With an css.i, on rock mu ,1c 
whieh praires Elvis Piesley and the 
Bealle, with ihe mnsl '.oinenlional 
rhetoric ; .mil with a ilu-ory ol hl.u k- 
, chile mind- body dichotomy xrinclj 
ignores some potent reahties of Ameri- 
can life. 'I here may be a nix ill 1 l 1 . 1 t 
the while man thinks and the black man 
labours, aild slich 111 , ills e;«n imprison 
people. Dm if James Baldwin meets a 
Cliicn go-Polish st eel -worker, who is the 
omnipotent administrator and who is die 
superniasciilinc menial Black Mr. 
Cleaver is writing a book, with his mind, 
addressed in my mind: and good luck 
to its both. 1 only wish I liked the book 
more. 

“ For Freedom ” 

Sir.- Unfortunately lord Bel he 11 
(March ( 1 ) does not answer the points 
in our letter of February 2D and pro- 
duces no evidence to convince us dial 
Ihe supposed " letter ul the NS” vui*. as 
he claims, signed by " NX o| ihe leading 
Moscow progressive writers’’. Il is 
ilulnral enough lhal many L /.echodox.tk 
intellectuals should believe I his ; il would 
also be u fillers l aiula hie in the cinenw 
stances if an honourable Muscovite had 
(as with the originally anonymous 
Czechoslovak writers' letter ol 1^(17 
which turned uul lu be xciy different 
from what il purported] dM Dried 1 limps 
for idealistic motives. ,»r even if he had 
been deceived nr prcssnied miu pasting 
on false information. 

LEONARD SCU AMRO. 

PE I HR Rl-DDAWAY. 

I oiulon School of Lenin >m ics and 
Polilicnl Science, lloughlon Slieel, I on- 
don. W.C.2. 

“History of Sicily” 

Sir, — Lord Rridnnrt (77..V. Fehrnarv 
27) criticizes my History of Sicily for 
wh.it he calls an attack on his family. 
Tlie. statement which he eh icily dislikes 
ia that the King of Naples gave lord 
Nelson n large income which had for- 
merly belonged (o the Palermo hospital. 
His own viex\ is that the nift lo his pre- 
decessor was very niudcst. and the hos- 
pital may even have received no income 
nt all from the Bronte estate . I lie pond 
lie raises is ,1 small one, hut it lias u 
special intcresl for British readers, and 
I hope ) may ndd a fexv details for 
which I had no room in my book. 

Bronte had for oxrer .111(1 year, be- 
longed to the Palermo hospital. Ihe 
Income no doubt varied, lull it had oiue 
been one of the main lands owned l>v 
the hospital managers, and l ord Brill- 
port lias perhaps forgotten that King 
Ferdinand in 1799 hud to compensate 
them handsomely lor Us loss. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton, the esti- 
mated revenue from Bronte was " a 
full 18.01)1) ducats per annum ’’; . 1111 ! ihe 


The Athlone Press 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The Poetry of Robert Graves 

MICHAEL K \ RK HAM 

This critical survey, traces Rpbert Graves’s development as a poet from his 
earliest published verse to the present day. Mr. Kirkhani gives close attention 
lo the complexities of Robert Graves’s literary history but is equally con- 
cerned to bring out clearly the nature of his poetic achievement and its 
contemporary relevance. 10 March *185 Midi l J 45j 

Educational Administration 
and the Social Sciences 

edited ii-GEORGE BARON and WILLI AM TAYLOR 

This book marks a new development in the literature of education in England. 
It represents a first attempt to give form to educational administration a* a 
Held of study and to demonstrate tho contribution that can be made to il 
by Hie social sciences. In so doing it suggests a disciplined framework within 
which the problems of school organization and of the administration of the 
educational system can be methodically examined. 

24 Marth 485 1 1 106 3 45, 

Britain, France 

and the Arab Middle East, 1914-1920 

JUKKA NEVA Kl VI 

Dr Nevakivi “ has produced the first thorough study of Anglo-French rela- 
tions during this formalise period of the- old Middle East. He sheds much 
new light, and assembles many forgotten facts, about ihc manner in which the 
Middle East settlement' after the first world war was achieved.” The AVw 
Middle Cast. ' . ■ 485 13 123 4 Ms 
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tl'-MU I- ‘IlllfUl.ll IWlI dll S', ill 
Ndvnii\ nun •.niic-poniL-itcc. lull I >y 
tlii- hi iii.iii.-r <>l Hu- v«i.iiv several sears 
l.ili-r. .mil .it >n In tin; n-pMcrs in (lit,' 
iN.i|. f, V.jn.iu «|i S(;it«i. An iiimi Hi- 
nt f X .dim t|in*,i l% uihiM li.ue tici-n liiylier 
ill. tit ili.it ul |'i-ilur% .ill hut ,t Jiall- 
tin/ i'll SiCJii.ui .Ilhlnt'i.iii. Aciiiul ro- 
toipl. ik< iluuhi Eel I -In i r i ot this sum 
.ii tii .1. hut lki.it n ha rdl \ surprising in 
t ii-u ni ilii- l.ni dial (In- owners cmy 
r in iiecl to fie .ifi.cn lee l.nidtnrds until 
I .*7.1 Nclxun i allml lilt- gift " ilKigllif]- 
iohI .mil woriln nl .i Is i ni;": he had 
pro:*! vi-iuii- n| improving the estate Srt 
lh.it lit- et'idJ male all Sicilians ** Mess 
(In- das I u;i% placed aninngsl them" 

I lie nest miik .lion js how far this 
vision ol Nf kun*s u;is ejiried inlocITccl 
bi his lii'ii •». Lord Hridpoit, i-he present 
Duke of Humic, s;i>s dial nu land was 
ilk- tuffs e iii-li isej die re in the nineteenth 
LviHiii-t a fact which, if cun firmed, 
would make tills area probably unique 
in Su'd; ■ Hi- adds that (lu- property was 
red in cil to hall its original si/c in order 
to end Mail) lawsuits a Bains I (lie Duchy. 
We know Horn several statements made 
In a lorm.-r Duke dim die estate com- 
IM ised hi). Out) acres in the IK'ffls: so that, 
ft Nelson had hi-t-n given iwiec this ex- 
tent or land. the oriuinnl aift was 
prill eels indeed. Oul> nineteen pro- 
pi- 1 lies in all Sicily were uhove 10,000 
iic ics a i the begin niug ot tile Iwcnlielh 

Coll l II I I . 

I'ossibl)' (lure is some ambiguity here. 
What Nelson was given was the feudal 
dmiKon lnrmerly held by the hospital: 
hut wli.il that sign i lied in terms of pro- 
perty was the subject of cons idem bio 
legal dispute. Hie Hrontcsi (hoilghL that 
the) had purchased from the King their 
i-oinplele freedom from feudal subjec- 
tion , yet Nelson and his heirs were given 
full powers of justice 0 vcr them and the 
ability to inflict punishment usque ad 
uliinunu Muqiliriuni - in return for which 
he slraiigeli in'eepied the obligation of 
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n wini' niiliEai'i •i-ri'Ui- m |lu- Neipulil.in 
lliiiirhuiis f einl.il ovcrlonfsliip. !■*»»■ 
t-vir. did not gin- him complete’ owner 
ship I he c> > nl in ui tig rights of the King 
ill tin.- est ite. 4. abo those ol the com- 
nu in il> :o :■ win »!<.-. were reserved m I In' 
royal lettcis patent: and we know Ih it 
there existed wiilespu-ud common rights 
on this feudal domain. conMiluliiig a 
kind i >i ow-nei ship uhidi was sometime, 
referred to us a r omhuniniiim. 

A scries ol laws in the niiicleerilli cen- 
tury. b/ abolishing feudalism, tried to 
diminish the hnijoiuli and establish 
clearer rights o) properly hi giving fair 
s'hpies to hot 1 1 barons and villagers, At 
Bronte, however, enforcement of the 
law was prejiidic.-d by the Dukes' 
assumption that these common rights. 
( hough acknowledged to h: older than 
the Duchy itself, were usurped and 
invalid. As Itamn Cordova told Parlia- 
ment in July. I K‘M. this attitude by 
Sicilian landlords resulted in " the 
property rights of two mi I lion eili/eas 
pushing into (he hands of 177 baronial 
families ". Thai this process was largely 
illegal docs not admit ol much doubt, 
and it may he added ilia I the parliamen- 
tary report on these abuses by Scnutot 
Inghilleri, u noted conservative, men- 
tioned Ur utile as especially bad for such 
lawlessness. I lie Dukes ol Bronte, 
moreover, in those days employed their 
own private police force, armed and 
uniformed, to enforce what (hey look 
to be (heir rights; because Ihe ordinary 
courts of law. us tile present Duke's 
immediate predecessor has told us, were 
too unreliable. 

For some reason Lord Bridpfirt is 
indignant that I " trot out the old saw 
nbout absentee Sicilian landlords". But 
saws are none the less true for being old. 
A long series of official and unofficial 
reports on Sicily has established beyond 
any doubt that absenteeism among aris- 
tocrat ic landlords was general until the 
First World War, and from my own 


obwrvjtion I would -u) that it is still 
common today A historian can hardly 
avoid men l inning this fjet it lie thinks il 
on j ol Hu- main ivjsoiis why a once rich 
island i. now >o impoverished. Hie 
Dukes own laimlj has a mueh hriltft 
iceord than most; nevertheless. Jong 
years ol u.-glci( w.-re one of the reasons 
fin the macabre treatment nl the "duca- 
list party “ .it Bronte during Ciarthaldi s 
invasion in I SMI. In l**?!. according to 
Cailo lew in If i*nh itn 1 .Vimui-a. tile 
agricultural labourers at Bronte were 
still ainoir; die nmsl miserable in all 
(t.ily and still ligUtina a daily war against 
the persisting feudal altitudes of the 
Duchy. Nelsons wish that Bronte might 
bjeome “ the happiest place in Km ope " 
is ,i lone way irom being Till tilled. 

DI-INIS MACK SMITH. 

All Souls College. Oxford 

Hardy and Moule 

Sir,— As I may possibly be able to throw 
some light on the subject of Horace 
Mottle's engagement. I urn venturing to 
address sou on the subject. I do not think 
bis lianufe was either a "fatly of title ”, 
as suggested by Miss Fvelyn Hardy in 
Itci article t January 22) nor wus she u 
cousin of Tliomus Hardy, u possibility 
suggested by Miss L. Deacon tind Mr. T. 
Cokiliun in their book Providence and 
Air. Hardy. 

I am Horace Mottle's great-niece. My 
grandmother. Mrs. Kredcrick Moule, 
lloiitcc Mottle's sister-in-law. died at 
the ugc of ninety-six in 1937. She many 
times talked to me tit length about hint, 
and to (Ik wry end of Itei long life was 
concerned that she had not been able to 
do more for him. 

Mv grandmother was in very closc 
loucli with her brot Iters-in-law, for she 
lived next door to Fordington Vicarage 
from tin- lime of her marriugc in I860 
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■ Never think of Sunday as a no-sale.day.: 

Nob when you can make it tile best-selling one 
■ of the week with The. Sunddy Times, 

Foift miJHop people read our pages on hooka. 
Jne reviews. And the «dsi! 

To see and select that’s new. 

In a recent survey on the paperback market . 
last year , 34 %' of all hooks sold Were bought by * 
Sunday Times readers. More thqn any other i 

‘ Of.tirr.p i(<-«iwr>SC<r>rW-Jflty»yO[ (April 1948) 


newspaper covered by the survey. 

‘ : Aho last year, we'f^tured rnorp book 


. " itsuurea more nook ' 

ad^rtjsing tban any other quality Sunday. L 

, >or the very simple reason that we provide 

more readfcrs. . 


Thariksto ihenr, we’rea best-seller. ■ 

* i j 6 *!; 8 ?r w { ,ce .^fttey'll do the 8 eme'f(tf vot,- •' 
A nd t^at sthc soundest reason we eah think 
' 9 V* p V:»f^ M ng up o,n Sunday. ; 1; ; 

; The Suhdaytimes 


till IBW. ihcrcuftcr til Va\lc\. Hunting 
dunxliirc. whiilier those of the brut be r f 
then in Cambridge tivcil to come fit 
frciineiil visits. Until Horticc Moule"* 

I its of ilejuvssiun. siikJ the means lie took 
to overcome them, caused hei acute 
jnsietv (she once icmuxed u ta/or from 
under his pillow). : he most cordially 
uppioiL-d his engagement to a highly 
cidliv-ilcd guveriiess ol sterling elm racier 
- ” u sp end id person " is a phrase I 
seem to mmem .er twns she p.-rhaps 
governess in a titled liimilx, ami hence 
arose the con I us inn with a lady ol 
title V I. My grandmother met ihe Ban- 
eiie several times. ) greatly regret that 
I cannot tell you hci name il indeed 
I ever heard it. 

My grandmother fell that this man iage 
would have been the solution of lioruce 
M tmle's dilliciilties. But. a Ins. the laily 
broke oil' the engagement, t never heard 
anything of Horace Moule'. “dis- 
gracing her lit dinner “. 

While my grandmother mis. of course . 
fully aware of Horace Motile's friendship 
with Thomas Hardy, the kilter's name at 
nu time urose in connexion with these 
reminiscences. 

MARY A. HLYTII. 

Garden Close, Sides! rand. I 'miner . 
Norfolk. 

The Poetry Society 

Sir, — Mr. Cicolfrcy Grigson's letter 
t February 20), and his somewhat un- 
charitable strictures on the Poetry Society, 
need comment in the interest of justice. 
Tin? Society's wartime services should 
not be forgotten. I well remember how 
my wife insisted, week lifter week for u 
long period during the Second World 
War, on travelling up to Port man Square 
to lake llowers for ilu- room where the 
Friday afternoon readings look place. 
Iltcy ullrncied audiences of about lil'ty 
people, in spile of air -in ids. to hear 
Margaret Rawlings. IVggv Ashcroft . 
Richard Ainley, and utiteis; students 
of the Guildhall Schonl of Music under 
Guy Pert wee took part enthusiastically 
in Ihe periodical examinations. I re- 
member being present at one where 
Richard Church was an examiner I his 
kind of activity- did, 1 know well, much 
to contribute to the preservation of iuokiIc 
and the publication of the Pont . v lit- 
view and its supplement was (uglily 
valued, especially hy overseas rcadeiv 
Mr. Kyle was regularly at his post in 
spile of btunh-dainage to his home. 

these tacts may liclp to cuncel Mi. 
Jeremy Lewis's perspective (I chninry 27i 
mid his stivers m the provincial bastions 
of the Society *' lillcd with old ladies 
dreaming of I Iciiley and | Ivniv New holt 
These very " old ladies " were courageous 
wartime people wit'll a genuine love ol 
the Iksi in poetry, who did mu need mi 
Oxford Professor to tell them tlmt 
sweetness and light were its true mission : 
people whose kindly Influence and sense 
or lusting values will emerge again alter 
the abusive imbecilities of the present 
four-letter rhymesters haw been forgotten. 

L. C'LAUDIi MARTIN. 

105a Widinorc Road, Bromley . Kent. 

Pioneer itinerator 

Sir,— By some mischance a line was 
omitted und another duplicated in mv 
extended quotation from Samuel Brown 
junior's memoir or his hither (Mutch 6). 
The fourth line up from the bottom of 
column two of page X46 should have 
read “ the first year 1313, for the second 
928”. 

In addition your contributor's name 
was slightly misspell. It should have 
been us undersigned, 

L. G. DU RBI DCiE. 

16 Perry Close. Woodhouve Eaves, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

Monks versus 
machines 

Sir, — The article by a special corre- 
spondent, ■■■ Monks, versus machines " 
(March 6), is. misleading." 

For the uninitiated I' would explain 
that the compositor's term "justifica- 
tion" has both an original and on 
acquired meaning, in setting lines of 
single type every line in a page has to 
be justified or made of the normal length 
no matter how many Words there arc 
in it. A short line (say u| the cud of 
a paragraph I has to be justified with 
quadrats or pieces of metal so that the 
page of type can be locked up firmly in 
a metal frame. Imperfect justification 
reveals itself when a faulty line drops 
out of .(he forme or mass- of type. How- 
ever, the convention that a puge has a 
uniform edge leads to the compositor 
judging, when he has almost completed 
..a fine, 'Whether . he £an squeeze another 
word in or not. If Ik cannot, lie sub- 
sUtutes the mel&l'spaces between words 
with others to take up the excess spattr 
anti drives out. the line, lo a pre deter- . 
mined 'wiidth. But he might just as ejaxijy 
' spa<Je at the end of the line 

witfl blank spaces and produce: the 
' ragged edged " effect op * page, which 
oas cotneia .be know ^ w l -. unjustilkd 

^ 3V " instiled ” 
■° omoMihod : . cwiSequenOi:. not 
necessanlv . nan -wr ,i 


t)pe. Cither by hand otm • 
lu ;i Particularly asson^ 
rebel i letterpress I or |£!.V 
ms. They arc a matter J' k ' 
co rrespr.it dent s l05 t JL k * 
there lore illogical. He R 
Pared the cost ol un,i^L 
composing machine 
w i tier. andnotjustifiejjJ; 
and uniuslificd in the otx, 
lions ihui iasiifitd actiini Z : . 
the ty pewT.tcri. f 

Moreover, it jj . 

take a " eamera-reaj r - 

wulteti v'-nyundniahcirrf - 

plale from it. The vain,, 
composition are not inher.r 
any of the printing pro^i 
eomparisun table would i'kj 
of a speJlie piece of saenfit;, 
specific iiiimhcr of cop« ,■ 
hy huiul, set on comjxxini^ 
elect i ie typewriter and «di r 
various processes, 

The caption to Ihe jV, 
equally misleuding |[ 
Printing. Right; UniuitifWl 
hut hulh are reprodudi^e 
ing". It should probably 
"Left: Mechanical typevits; 
Right : Unjustified lypti^." fc 
lihe readers will no doubt bint 
views on which selling d L- 
the superior— ignoring ibfe 
justification of the linn of ^ 

I am uimised at Ihe 
Bruplier writing oql thef^ 
imaginary monk ii apparer.,i 
lo write out 256 pages of 
copy for 12 a page. Hcir,‘ 
for the urcalcr glorv ol 
fcssjonal calligrapher BeJfi 
ns sweated labour. 

Students should delay ta 
aiiuinst publisher j umfi h 
better case. They wooldtek 
ployed working out tbe tneo 
ot the situation, bearing bu 
filer they support trade « 
pay. M« inks ure not uc*f 
National Graphical Asw. 1 ! 

J AMES 10 

I ( Ciicslcrford Cird^. ' 
N.W.3. 

v Our C orrespondcat 
Moran i>. of 
that a “ ragged cugc *** 
vluced in almcM m 
though I mux! admit Ml* 
seen « " hrt-scl ’ h*k 
physics w : ih an unjirtiWif 
mat gm. However, my J' 
unless pi tuhidion cmh a' ^ 
•ally reduced the «W * 
scientific monowaph 
of being priced neht outol“ 
On rhe other hand 
cal lexis hy lyPfvrttff g 
very suhstuntiaHy. ■ 

right in sayinp 8 
vciiliun.il methodi . 

(>ut it in equally clear But . 
culnr case onrtlcm 
limn ippenruncc. Thei«^ 

luiticd in these monag 

published rapid y and 
very short J 

qucnlly disposable- i« " 

kerchief is 

the abolition of U« ^ 
Finally, i'2 a.W 
formulas, vvhvch m PJJJ 

would probatey amount 

J.2 an hour, is not tn u^j 
And docs Mr. 

the N.G.A. would WJ 

a few monks amoo8 * 

“Biograph^ 

Dictionary! 


lie real Surrealists? 


*»• 254 ' ,|, .- Rrr 

de L'Hernc. 38fr. 


reprints 
,,>( the three k 


Purls ; l *!| C - S .! 1U !! u M | UI *J “J arlivls Schools ol Buddha, &«.. Hy WX while iiU|iti-.iiinn of tlie,e impoiiuiiato up- Jen giotip with the Minc.ilisis' irmn- 


whik'h called ilsell i.e (.iraiul Jen. Daiimn! atul Vailkmtl were still slit- 


I ho mecling. predict nhly. citt\ti% dabhlinu in tfi.ilcciies 


ufihji name 
and 1&. 


htorship Rcnc Daunisd and available once more litis series of lutionary zeal seemed lo be impec- 
liilbert-Ucomlc (together essays, critical si tidies a ml poems cable, the use by both Duumul and 
r vr Vaiiland, whose fieri ts which const i title both a corolla ty and (iilbcrl-Lccomlc of Ihe taboo wore 
S reviewed below, and. when « challenge to the otlhmlox surrealist "God", even though in a highly 
out, with A. Holland de writings of those years. diffuse sense, was not fikely to endca 

fc); this resuscitated material Dtuimal. Gilherl-I eeonne and Vail- them to Breton, whose succinctly 
Rented here by a mass of land lirsl came together as schoolboys expressed opinion was that " Dieu 
tbit photographic documcn- at Ihe Rheims lyede. attracted by qu*on neddcril pas. esi un pore ".The 
Land by an appendix wliich in- nceitll philosophy amt by the vision- impuct of this new publication 
i emys and commentaries by ary poetry of Nerval and Rimbaud. odiLed by a group of young people 
|i intended for an announced Their precocious experiments with scarcely out of their .teens i Gilbert 
per published fourth issue. drugs us si means of releasing inspirit- Lccomlc and Vaiiland were twenty 


tried by qu^rreddcTil pav est un pore "/The in * n , ‘■lu^stiunnaire. " Accept trie/- WHS ‘ Sll0n consumed in ihe ftam/of its 

: vision- i!,“pacl of .his new publication HhWc '****'* : W 

imhaud. cdiLetl by a group of young people , ‘ hardly dcs &nid n j s(s clicsl at ihe age of 30, 

its with scarcely out of their .teens t Gilbert- ' Breton s purist stisecpiibilt- Gilbert- l.ccomie of morphine addic- 

inspira- Lccomlc and Vaiiland were twenty- L ' 1, linn. Da tuna I of a tubercular condi- 

iousness one. Daumal twenty), was sullieiem The third and lust issue of Lv lion aggravated by his youthful c.\- 
n by Ihe for Breton to convoke a meeting. O'riind Jen, appearing in the autumn per intent at ion-, with drugs, 
inrkable early in 1929.10 which Ihe Grand leu of 1929. contained Dnmnnl's reply to Tjlc diorl-lived review published 
i'lirrtW- group was invited- -ostensibly lo con- Breton’s strict u res. This * Lett re by this remarkable group of young 
uul and sidcr concerted action in support of Ouvcrtc a And id Breton, stir les rap- p 0 et -philosophers remains, above all, 
loiters ” the recently ousted Trotsky, in reality ports du surrcalismc ol du Grand a icstumcnl to tbe imnmsiucnl 
ma. the to conduct what amounted to an jell remains an essential document honesty of spirit cf Daumal. whose 

ni any historical evaluation of stir- insistent self-v|ticstiotiing led him lo 
realism. While endorsing the revo- a „ extraordinary diversity of expres- 
lutionary struggle in which they were don during his brief life These early 
all presumed to be engaged. Daumal texts and poems make an admirable 
reproaches the surrealists for their introduction to the pungent essayist 
mental confusion anil consequent in- (Clnique /u/\ t/ite r tin hr pumii). Sit ns - 
adequacy on the level of prticticiil krit scholar and iraiislator of the 


against An and I hastily removed from inherits pour la pustenic «l.ois rhiuuue 
the editorship of l.n Revolution Sur- dc» eat a eh -.me-,. 
ivit/M/i* after the ilosc of turbulent |> C1 , (|ljs 4 , minilUs Wi|Tllil , B 
myshosm he had miccted into No. J prilVcd a| ^ p . llh!llly p.-opheiic on 
and against Daumal. whi.se C.rand bo|h clllllUs . 'Breton's monolithic 
leu group had by then published a a pp ar: ,j Us proved cnniparatively dtir- 
sccund issue of Us review, contain- abk . lhu cjriml Jett gi.utp 

lltil 1 , ■ll.kktl.iNrt.nv.k ■* A a! ° . * 


upfMichattx, Cdliiic. Borges isle, edited by Antonin Artaud and 
wid. has now focused its meti- containing his famous 11 open letters " 
■ jitention upon Daumal and addressed to the Dalai L.tma, the 


e fmntfr' nQn/i\/ reproaches the surrealists for their 

II dllllL/ vldl 1 v4- V mental confusion and consequent in- 

J adequacy on the level of practical 

T Vaiiland lits vety neatly into this second wife, a member of an Italian dismisses etmtemptuondy 

(Vajlland: EcrUs inrimes, nailern : during hi v adolescence in Icwish family, seems lo have been an ir ?V\ i>uin juitx cle soctdltfs .ami 

)c, Paris: Galllntnrd. 39fr. Rheims he took against his father and ideal partner for him during his !a*i an, " lls 1,1 lo,,LV * : 


H vajlland: terns mnmes. paitcrn: during hi-, adolescence m 

pp. Paris: Galllninnl. 39fr. Rheims he took against his father and . . 

t> : the Catholic beliefs of his family, phase, since the accounts in the NlUls av , ll)Si |lour rk i poiU |,. c : t Vlltre correspondent I Lemtw d sen tinuW, 

(lime of his death in 1965. ('The practices and consequences tii diaries show her participating very y mmisuinr. I'lMude dc tuns tes author of the Rabelaisian satire Lu 
i Mind was wcii-knt»\vn as |vi>, school friendship with Rene willingly in private and collective procihles, de ddpcrsunnu fixation, de Gromit- bi'nveric, anil of the strange 
(tor of a number of sprightly, Daumal and others arc described in orgies. It is not clear wholher Vail- irenspoxiiionde conscience, de voynnee, and in tensely moving novel Lv Mont 


phase, since Ihe 
diaries show her 


sacred lexis of Hinduism and of 
Sti/.uki'.s expositions of Zen Budd- 
hism, disciple of GtirdjielT, poignant 


t'Mvels, such as Drole dr jru. the review above.) After the break 


land knew that lie was dying of cun- de n)t!dhininite; nnii* avons k clinmn mudoque. on xvhieli he was still work- 
eer. hut iherc is certainly a frantic illinul^ ulans ixHiies^ les directions incti- j n g t j mc 0 p j,| s ^feath. His 


unique position in twentieth-century 
Ii tc rut ure derives from the fact llini, 
ns Roger S halt uck hns pointed out 
in his ndmimblc introduction lo his 
translation of hr Mont itnaioque, 


and La Loi. which .show with the Surrealists Vaiiland cer. hut there is certainly a frantic l! ! 1 , 1 .".'; i l fia S ./ a i l !!' is L ’ s ‘hre-ciioni incti- j nR ih c time of bis death. His 

■tUc overtones of Stendhal became a journalist and for note in the last part of fieri lx inlhnrs: J, 1 ^ n'osi nils lini >0 “ ,IS nmaouo * ■ ■ ■ unique position in twentieth-century 

jWos It was also common many yeats lived by lii.s pen, at the His life poses the same kind of litcrutit re. derives from the fact that, 

dgt that, for some years, he same time as he wax on and off drugs, problem as the suicidal existence t»f The sharpest thrust of alt comes nl ns Roger Shaltuek hns pointed out 

(M a member of the Com- in the company of his lirsi wife • a so many other French artists from lha the end of this con nicr-deelu ration, in his ndmimblc introduction lo his 

ihrty, but that he had severed niornhinomaniac who later committed Romantic period onwards : he am- with Daumal’s challenge to Breton translation of Le Mont onaloi;ue, 

unions with it after Klmish- suicide hy defenestration. Reading not be termed a failure since he to practise what he has preached in . , . . 

i denunciation of Stalin at the between the lines, it is possible to wrote two or three hooks which may his Second Manifesto, coni rusting rixu-rS mri 

Party Congress. He was conclude that, but for Ihe war. he keep his name alive ; yet il is tnipos- what Daumal claims lo be the tirdu- wSdcrn tli nught inin so.w eifi iltrniore 

we»er, one of those authors would hau- sunk completely into sihle lo eonlemplnte lhe eiretinwlan- mis. indeed penluus. collective valuable than a sei of personal 

hke * habit of public conics- hack-work and addiction, lie seems cos of his career without being up- researches umlci Liken hy Ihc Grand ccceniricitics. 

Hie average reader could to have been saved hy Ihe excitement palled al Ihe suffering stud sordidness 

r > it certain aspects of his of ihe Resistance, which also allowed it entailed. Even his jri partite or 

Ihc contents of tbe novels, him to pul his faith in the eventual quadripartite sessions with his wife *_*#*.,*_ Jtt y _ 

•^appears that he left behind trails lot mat ion of the world through 


him to put his faith in the eventual quadripartite sessions with his wire 
transl'oj malion of Ihe world through and various prostitutes produce an 


ijuje, amount of un published communism, lie was one of the gal- impression of grim' hard work, such 
lliml [his first volume selected nxy of left-wing wrilcis who emerged as one gels from .Sade's laborious ex- 
1 tain in times, consists of at the end of the war und. after the cesses. This is nul enjoyment; the 


6 pmte diaries and occasional success of nrolv dr *•//. lie was able central elm racier appears to be try- 
b Raich add up to a very out- to devote himself entirely lo personal jug to prove something to mnisel f. or 
* autobiofiraphy. In the light creative work and to extensive travel- | ( . blunt the edge of his awareness, or 
r •wda lions, Valllimd turns ling through Europe and Asia. lo enter into some l.iiciferi.ui rcla- 

& C J!? r «“ nlalivcFrtfnch When his confidence in connmin- lion ship with the universe. It is 

r of first half of the - ' "j, hv „ 10 K ,, rilsh . pathetic that a grovyn mnn should 

Pa century, and it is remark- n w ‘ ls m N,,ri sn k.» h.-:,t.»n u/iih neiile.x bv a 


ling through Europe and Asia. lo enter into some l.uciferiun rcltt- 

When his confidence in enmmnn- lion ship vvilh the universe. It is 
. oalhelie that a grown mun should 

ism was shattered hy the kluush- J . ^ . w :.u nettles bv a 

Jitcreotyped the features of L,K ‘ V rcVl,1:il,on s ciolud a lortu prosl iu l ic. and should .solemnly note 
P 10 ' person can be, even when of aggressive, nco-Stcndhalian dandy- j d wn the details. It is equally 
i man of talent. ism, which is particularly noticeable p ; ,ihclic that an intelligent man 

p characteristic of any lypi- in La l.ni and Im l-vte. However, should have had such a naive faith 
o Frenchman is " revolt in real life. Vaiiland was in some in communism that the relevation ol 
[JJ “pinsi his father and/or respects very different from Mend- Stalin's shortcomings came to him as 
“gainst bourgeois social hal. He was by now an alcoholic— a complete shock, and may even 
rj ^an extension of the but with periods of dryness- -and have been :i contributory cause ot 
lowflcahon in “ bad faith " ; his interest in sex hud developed into his illness. In short, these prlvite 


r[: “gainst bourgeois social hal. He wait by now an alcoholic— a complete shock, and may even 
rj .^an extension of the but with periods of dryness- -and have been ;i contributory cause ot 
i ,on ‘ n “bad faith ins interest in sex hud developed into his illness. In short, these pnvite 
p i God as the ultimate lie- ;m elaborate erotomania (of which papers do hllle to enhance ^Vaiiland a 
[V'jning both national insti- there is no indication in Stendhal's reputation as a i man or a thinker, bu. 
I l 1 7 fRmi, y- From his writings : il is related rather to l.aclox they are of absorbing interest is a 
L'-rW his freedom by and the Marquis de Sadc). His human doeumenr. 

fl • iCYOIllllrxti.. ... .. .a .. - . 1 


Sir.- -While wc 
mendatory review (Ml 
liams's 

Scientist* wc ere at “ 
your reviewers fJW 
John Cockcroft 
RlpliHbelicalh ■ * 

name a p P«a % 
Clausius,, 1 l^£ erm * c Vl 
chi. and 

teenth-century an^*7,j 
edilor and 
which erred 

pable Jn the 
borrowers. 

Dr. William* 

4. 5 and 6 So^ ^ ' 

Gerard m 


nucleus with 
•Jnend,. all 0 f whom arc 

wL? Unpl . e of Rimbmid. 
K* rcinven l life, und 
PH) Wrilfl- Ilia.. . 


EBs“=rArt Not so smart 

ma y run to only two 

L^ ; fjey discover an of 

U,l and get in William H. Not .tv (Editor) : H. L. Slj 

\ ^ jwwrag revolution- Mem-h en‘% "Smart Set" Criticism. <nr 
htrT ,k U ' S^nemiion At 349pp. Cornell l Jnivcrslty Press. hl , 
&nffriI hCy lry 10 P ush hack London : Oxford University nir 

H2 S - of wnse ex- Press. £4 15s. I 


of a genuinely inquiring mind. 
Shakespeare llius might to be ranked 

- - . „ among ihc 'musicians, along with Bo$tr .. 

( l^iouv gcneraiion- At 349pp. Cornell University Press. h „ VC n. Ax a philosopher he wax a 

,ry ,o push hack London: Oxford University ninih-nicr -hut whs old Ludwig. 

. of sense ex- Press. £4 15s. Poetry is a torm of writing in winch 

L • t , t0 . enter intu — — — the author attempts to disarm reason 

MS X tS W- H. L. Mencken d* “ .W»' 

ft ll >cy , 0 y I hc MM IMI a title i- hi, d«« 5e mere «u,h M Mul.bcr .rf ™d, 

and once has encouraged Profc.sx.ir Nolle lo Such were some of his iheoreiKal 
$£** ? aris - iheir goal collect u more than adequate sample opinions. After d 

& an ^ cm „f lhe review, he contributed fa The * 

rfaSrE-FJES- .W, S« between »«d l«3. ^ " 

be Kiven J-? 


Si r -When \ •jV 
Short tv. rn^^idiflhjS 
care the 
ing this ;y or S P . 

si'iSaS 


tf?asrc- F iEs- »-* » ««" >« - *f- 's%L 7 A£z- • ,nJ “ 

Sc^H'-lhat cHn be given Atld whi “ ls Jhc rcsuU • A coltec- ThtS0 essays are not the compleie 

i ih .“revolutionary aura l,on lhal w,!l «ilher pehuade Ihe Mcnckl . rtf a finer man and mind 

kt&'^ions with a purer rtfildei ,hal A'lict jcan cannot be H|and oU) of sight : but their republi- 

in* 2 pawi life or wilh a trine, or lhai Mencken is one of L . atlun will n,.t do his image any good. 

% ,Cw 0ur 8«°is sucial kvs- ,hc mwst °'«i pruiscd Amencan e ^ ;i ^ „f T i, ( . s,nart Set were . 

I'.i?" Africa (bj-sexual writers of this century- no -mall written for the dny. and lo theirday 

2^ ^d Central they belong. They would never have 

Hlily 1 W , .>' lin i bull- The essays are intere-line historic- been republished 

N). North J y ' decadent ally. They show the writers that- time as ours, when repub 

lhe Ani€ric:i Ihlucs. caught the critics' iillcnlion in a dull heconie a neejssar; j ael vi ” ,lk ^ lh * 
^jcafhr?^ Psmiadie lifei. period in American letters ■ ibey illus- propitint|on of ihc d«.adt The seeptic 
F^fc^WwiainU re o- irate \h",t"le which was adopted in in such ntelfers can only sit Jack and 
^^^China tvevo. the smurt intc-UeUal circle of the read m l 

h 1 %3Dd U n y S Cil1 10 fee in- lime • they display Uic f.ishionablc Mencken htmsdf rer'd on .. 

^ i ideas - they JL every.hing but "t 

interesting : irt - their f qw_n ;_hghi.. Llrv.^ i ' 
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mi: roMPi.i.ri; works or volt A inr/us omjvris c ompi.uils 
on voi.TAlRr. Edited l>y Theodore Besterninn, 

W. II. Bmber. J. Ifluurd, R. Pomenu, O. R. Tnylor, 
S. S. IL Tnylor. J. Vcrmiyssc, and an iniemniioiitii 
commit icc. This is. the first critical edition ever- 
fit tempted, und the first of any kind for nearly u century. 
Bound in buckram. .Encli work is available separately 
(hi North America: The University of Toronto Press). 

2. La Uenrimh'. puhiidc par O. R. Tnylor [in the press) 

7. La PucelJe, publide par J. Vercruysxi* (in preparation) 

17. Histoire de I’ empire de Rus.de, edited by D. M. 
Lung ( in preparation ) 

49. Catniidc, public par R. Pomenu [in preparation) 

59. La Phifosophle tie I’ histoire, edited by J. H. 
Brumfitt (in tlte press) 

81-B2. Notebooks. Edited, in large part for the . first 
lime, by Theodore Bcslerman, Second edition, 
revised and much enlarged. 790 pages. Price 145 
francs the set ( published ) 

85. Correspondence and related documents. I. 1 704- 
1729, letters DI-D369. Definitive edition (com- 
pletely revised and much enlarged) by Theodore 
Besternian. Xxxvii. 469 pages. Price 105 francs 
(published) , . . 

Matty more it r /tings are in preparation. ' 

LORKliSPONDIiNCfi COMPLl-TU Df JI'AN JAffJUrS RUtJSXI|AIJ. 

Edition critique dtnblie et anno.tce par R. A. l^eigh, 

. Vols. i.-viii, cloth bound, illustrated, arc now available, 

■ price (>60 francs the set: vols. ix-x, in preparation; 
volumes arc not sold separately (in North America / 
The University of ITisconxtn Press, Madison). 

vpLrAiRc’s household accounts, 1760-1778. Edited in 
facsimile by Theodore Bcslerman. 329 pages, folio, 

' bound in half-linen, edition limited to .500 copies, price 
185 francs (fn North America: The Picrpont Morgan 
Library, New York). 

STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE AND TUB ' HIGH! RTNITI CENTURY. 
- Vols. Ixvi-lxvjii are in t he press. A list of volumes still in 
print is available (the Studies are obtainable only from 
Geneva, as below). 

IN'STITUT ET MUSEE VOLTAIRE 
Les Ddlices 
Oeneva 
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From meanders to mourners 


hy we need zoos 


J. N. Cm . dm it j \M : Greek Geo- 
metric Pm ret i-. 465pp. Methuen. 
£12 12s. 

The five ecu! in L", whii.li m; pa rule tho 
lio/an War of «. 1250 n.< . fiom the 
fi n:i I veiMoii nf the Mint, which 
L'hi'niiiclctl it. have Uni a been reminded 
as (he Dark A tie of e.iily Greece. 
No -sounei was Ihe war over than 
Greece began to be attacked by waves 
of m> vie ri ous and uniden tillable 
raiders, win* in lime destroyed nearly 


lohuI ina linn between the shape uf scenes pose. Do they repiew.U con- per cor rel.. I ion of ‘ivslnictimi-Jevels 
ill., tiiil ■■it, I of the decora- tcniDiiiarv life or the events of in Iheir excavations will) the wiitlen 


a sense, an indictment. I Urn, the lli.it arc of 
animals arc accompanied hy a notice boih r.cicmisi 


the put and the placing of the decora- temporary 


as it i. 


the beeinning, when a to pul the question differently, when site. 

. . . » * I.. _ ,(!.! r.rAd^ ■. ri nvnlri*illt/ nnnnl !h£ *t' 


single panel might be the only orna* did Greek art explicitly adopt the T j, c ma j n (.ireek source for the 
mom. 'I ho effect Mr. Coldstream goal of mimesis, the truthful inula- Jaling of the laid Geometric wares, 
well compares to that of a formal lion of nature ? Art-historians in par- Thucydides's statement of Ihe 
gulden ticular wi| l bc enormously grateful scqilC ncc of the Greek settlement.; in 

In the histurv of art the Geomet- lo hav i bc ‘ n thus P rov,dcd . w, . l . h * Sicily in the sccoik! hair of the eighth 
■ _ ^ 0t f \ rj . " , comprehensive and unprejudiced CcnUiry IU .. h;lH recently conic under 


... a iitaS (Editor): //ikv'- animals arc accompanied hy a notice 

siclion would have bon ujZoit Yearbook : giving name, locality and hare liabi- 

s| ace could have be*n fo-j lUnp. The Zoological , ;ll details, and the placement of the 

cuss the cobnialwaieidfe, m of Lond° n - £6 6 s. C ages allords merely a clue i» the 

■ he Geometric . — animal's position in the zoological 

kiinocan cities, identified .V uhrenzonce remarked that, hierarchy. Feeding, grooming or the 
suggestion made some » or ma ss suicide, the H occasional desultory masiurbalion by 

Mr, Uoardman, is 5 ^ [ t j j tiS s j E ui|ieancc than is some primate -these hardly provide 

1 1 ave lied in great quantitiM vA* 6 uruelion of his own the public with much insight into the 


great inieicst 
■md /oniiian. 


giving name, locality and hare habi- ultra-violet light essential or haimful 
tat details, and the placement of the to captive animals V Will reptiles 


to foi Ihe Cimseivaliun ».| N.itmc and 
Is Natural UesouicCs. no less than fil'ly- 
ul live mammals, seventeen birds, cigiit 
!es reptiles, one amphibian and one Ikh 


animals position m the zoological per alines "burn themselves mil ’"I These include Przcwalski's Hoi sc and Once again, the editor, and their 
hierarchy. Feeding, grooming or the How should one induce snakes lo Pfcre David's Deer, for which stud- committee must he congratulated on 
occasional desultory masturbation by teed ? lliesc ;ifc some of Ihe topics books arc established, as well as the the pleasing fonn.il and typographical 
some primate -these hardly provide discussed, and clearly there is sonic- Orun-ntan and Arabian Oryx, whose design adopted. "Flic print is small. 


kept constantly at " optimum ” tern- were bied in captivity during l^n?. out at zoos. 


gcihei with .1 ceil 'U\ oj 1 , ne animals 
and a list of all animals hu-d in zoos 
in l*M7. Thcie is also ,1 useful com- 
pilation of aspects of rescaich carried 


per alines " burn Ihenisdv 


Once again, the editor, and their 


occasional desultory masiurbalion by teed ? lliesc arc some of the topics books arc established, as well as the the pleasing formal and typographical 

some primate -these hardly provide discussed, and clearly there is some- Oran-utan and Arabian Oryx, whose design adopted. T he print is small, 

L . ! n .§ rc: f l destruction of lus own the public with much insight into the thing of interest for a wide range of studbooks are now planned. The buttlicamoiintofinrorniationcon- 

taty a nil to the Uvant.aj JT ra ther dramatic state- biology of the species or Us inter- specialists. These papers, of course, impressive list of animals bred In tained in a book of this size more 

ten evidence, nearly all djL considerable bearing on relationships with living forms represent only the tip of Ihe iceberg, zoos is certainly in pari due to the than compensates. The choice of 

inticti later, awards the (jjj concept behind them, around it, Uiologisls actively working since very many workers - use zoo establishment of the Yearbooks as photographs is good and is punicu- 

piimacy in mercaatile &ditz£«tible dial society as a wliolt; oil living animals would deny that facilities and publish elsewhere. a means of disseminating recent find- jurly effective where an actual scries 

this time. However. HuE, shown less interest in the this is mere cynicism. A third function of zoos, more ings on breeding requirements. of shots illustrates some breeding or 

shown that there is li\U ttl ^E, lu 0 ( life, nor been so The present ninth volume of the directly concerned with the impover- The second section of the Year- 


* V -Pf!i"* Alh - nccouiii of ih, material Front which I, ™ ^ Sp£ 

overrunning the gicat fortress of very special importance. An artist attempt to answer such questions ns of Hybluca, who maintain J « Wl ™ .^fcofthe ufldertymg p nnup__ 


: rjjjj rather dramatic suae- oiotogy ut the species or us mter- 
L ron dilerable bearing on relationships with living forms 
ij the concept behind them, around it. Uiologisls actively working 
Sable dial society as a whole on living animals would deny that 
Hr shown less interest in the this is mere cynicism. 

^ 0 f |if ei nor been so The present ninth volume of the 


Mycenae itself. With rhe palaces in drew, e. 850-800 n.c„ a woman and these. 


But it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that Athens was the only con- 


thal their site is wrongly placed in the 


Thueydidean sequence. If they are strong commercial contact! 
right. Thucydides’s credit would be natives. This wholt cW? 


ruins the art of writing in the Linear a hoi.se on a huge krater which But it would be a mistake to sup- Thiicydjdean sequence. If they arc 

H script wa. Just, sculpture and mural served to mark a tomb in the Keram- Pose that A'beH-' W^ ^ only con- ,. iehu ThllcytlidC s\ credit would be 

j.:i|iiNn g «n«d--n.r 11 long lime now ,. jtlls tcnMlcly . anil s0 btgan the «'*™ b «" lr " , ® r „^, e r quite JeMroycd. i.n.1 with it the possi- 

liuildinp, luil liuleed 11 .. wall* wl.i II, l:ur ., pL . an 0 f figure-painling l,f “ H ™ , h „ ,M 8 n«' bilily of reaching any absolute chro- 

<[cl ora ling - na'Sl u-ehnoN.yy was for- whic {, hM , inct . b S cen broken. iv.n , Ahen‘ nology of Ihe period. Mr. Cold- 

gollen. and fo m years darkness , Mr . j a , illg of l.hls pol, ^ ^ rw r^Ji'r ''reams close comparative study of 

rooded '.ve' he L„„i. ft s da.-k- ,„ UL -i, cal . U cr than has been accepted Ihe material vindicate* Thucydides, 

iichs iiii^ l.ituy bkon iliuinin[ilcd . r-vii .... ... g ui,. tu nrM iL n lOtt&w contjins «i close snfli^sis oi i , A i . % pimiimtA 

:t little by the publication of two !h oh/r ‘he pottery produced on the Greek ^ . f 

archaeological woiks of sjnthesis by l ?!; . a “ p f : ri mainland and in the Aegean basin. In a !“ C f lC ?' 1 

Mr, V. R.tTA. Deshorougli, The La\t J 1, t ; 1 , ,J F ^ J J,eats which the author recognizes the wares The book closes with a long chap- 

Mycemictm.s out/ /heir Sturessurs 10 C:,r ^ I™ B " of ten distinct locnl schools and ter of liidorical conclusions— appro- 

fl‘)ii4’i and }‘roh women ic Pottery ’‘airaUvo scenes of our artistic tradi- exam j nes their influence on one pnalcly, since U deals with a .period 


that settlement on colotml 
normally preceded hy a ] 


this is mere cynicism. A third function of zoos, more 

The present ninth volume of Ihe directly concerned with ihe impover- 
Inieriidiioiuil Amt Yearbook contains ishinenl of man's habitat, is lo salvage 


y Major aspects of Space a welcome pleu by Stephen Uoyden species threatened with extinction. In lecture, breeding in various animals, 
jh and chemistry, on the for a new type of zoo which would spile of much propaganda, there are conservation, education and bus- 


ings on breeding requirements. of shots illustrates some breeding or 

The second section of the Year- behavioural activity. Although slated 
book contains articles on zoo archi- to have been brought up to dale, a 
lecture, breeding in various animals, few zoological names will distress the 
conservation, education and hus- expert (A/iirnyw.v c’« mgttrii, for ex- 
bandry. Those who referred to JLord ample), but this detracts little from 


cial contact! fend, if not understood by aim to provide a much more mean- still far loo many people who fail lo bandry. Those who referred to Lord ample), but this detracts little from 

vrftoltctep r it large, are at least recog- ingful biological education for the appreciate the precious genctical Snowden's ingenious contribution lo the general excellence and care with 

tratioDolii u worthwhile facets in the public than the conventional zoo. wealth represented by every living the London Zoo as “that bird cage which the httenuuioiuii Zoa Year- 

rigorousoa nudeavour lo provide comfort Mr. Uoyden envisages a biological species. This virtual treasure trove .. ."would be well advised to visit hook has been compiled. Perhaps 

•logical nib nival for our species. Medical centre whose emphasis would bo on must bc preserved for the day when some of the wealthy zoos abroad ; the most fitting testimony to the 

•very offcs s are likewise absorbed and man as a participant in the biological wc can eventually manipulate and new materials and a new understand- excellence of the series is the fact 


call. 

Mr. Colddreant has ghdi 
measure : his “ handbook Ti 


fc personal interest is usually 
mins. By contrast, the whole- 
blmction of animal poptiia- 
ud their habitats— by insecti- 
wdera farming techniques or 


Medical centre whose emphasis would bo on must bc preserved for the day when 
bed and man as a participant in the biological we can eventually manipulate and 
h a very scene rather than as a mere onlooker, harness the processes of heredity to 
usually The museum and the zoo would bc the production of even more useful 
: whole- bridged, with ail the advantages of forms of life. It is heartening, how- 
poptiia- the appeal uf live animals. Such a ever, to read in the present Year- 


which the hnenuirioiitii Zoo Year- 
book has been compiled. Perhaps 
the most fitting testimony to the 


new materials and a new understand- excellence of the series is the fact 
tag of animal requirements have had that the first two volumes arc now 
The museum and the zoo would bc the production of even more useful profound efTecls on the design of zoo being rcprinied. If the Yearbook 1b 
bridged, with ail the advantages of forms of life. It is heartening, how- buildings. an effective weapon in the battle for 

the appeal uf live animals. Such a ever, to read in the present Year- A final section of the Yearbook biological understanding, its triumph 
programme during the remainder of book that, of the 177 animals listed contains a supplement to last year's will be the appearance of Konrad 
this century might enable Konrad as rare by the International Union list of zoos, parks and collections, lo- Lorenz in Trafalgar Square. 

Lorenz to turn his energies to the 


amt froh women ie Potter y , examines their influence on one pn.uviy, mv » nun * . , . . . v ,uwra nimmg wei»ii»iu«» 

(1952); and now we haw Mr. Cold- ,,0J1 “ baU '“ on land and sea. ano ,| lcri The sequence of styles is which saw the resumption of Greek «»«-nanu D00K - projects— is euphcmisli- 

.... . _ ■ . _ 1 . < * inourncK nhrint a hu«r funeral nrn. « . . . . . .7!, A..*.,*.., ... ,w.>ii ... it,.* f. oountU. Gcncrouslv I oftsKl .j l.. ..... ia k.< 


stream's eagcily awaited survey of mourners about a bier, funeral pro- first established with greater precision overseas trade as well as the found a- pounds. Generously fa by m any 
Gconielric potlerv In complete the L ‘‘7 Vi '°ns. The finest were the work j|j an eVer |>eforc : and then this sc- lion of colonies fur from the home- -sixty- foil i pl.ilcs, and supui } 1 ^process or or 

Mory from r. 900 'tor. 700 ji.c. of the Dipylon Painter and his asso- qnence is linked to the few available land, both of which activities in- mcnied. Greek Ml i technology can i 

Greek Geometric oolterv k easilv tla,es c - ^9 u ‘ c ; ; and tbe f^hion for f lxec j points of chronology. One volvcd the Greeks in extensive coil- will remain for the lornita hit, The funda.... 

rcclwnized Ct Ih decorative system is '? u rescn , lltt ' onal V r « d would have hoped that the relatively tact with noii-Grcek peoples for the the . indispensable tod i are ignored . j n ,i lis 

csttcnlially light on dark, so reversing 10 Argos, Corinth, and else- numerous finds of Greek Geometric first time since (lie Mycenaean :iiclueologisls,aswcllKold i,!!k zoo could 1,1 


;onquesK and destructions. The difll- 


csseruiauy ngiu un uurfc, .so it versing u/h«>r<i -.—j 

the emphusk of the Pro togcomctric £ , pottery in the Levant might allow pre- 

style. Following their Prut ogee metric raced with an embarrassing cise dating, since the kingdoms of the 
predecessors, the Geometric potters at anuu . ml of material for Greek Geo- Near East left written records oi their 
first confined themselves fo repetitive , Po,fl, - v - Mr. Coldstream has conquests and destructions. The difll- 

absrract decoration based on simple d ec, ded auslerelv to sny little of the cully is that the archaeologists active 
rectilinear forms or compass-drawn fa5C,na,in S problems which these in that area cannot agree on the pro- 
circles. Their most characteristic de- 
signs tire the “ meander ’’ or key- 

pattern and the battlement-frieze, . -j • 

both of then* usually solidified by PT M ttl ft 

hatching. These are accompanied by kJVylilvlllillfc, IlvW 
hatched triangles, massed zig-zngs, w 

I. Inn® Miller: n, a*. Trade )£SP fc ^ u {,* r SS|t r ^ #l ^[ 
Qenniclric «.d lay in .he unfailing 293pp. SLlff, K 


time since the Mycen.icun archaeologists, as well uol! 


pottery in the Levant might allow pre- period. The archaeologies! I evidence and art-historians, jcdhf 
cise dating, since the kingdoms of the confirms ami amplifies the literary foundation oil which to» 
Near East left written records oi their record most strikingly ; though this the springtime ot CmmioJG 


Something new 

I. Inner Miller : The Spice Trade 


Topless towers 


pmed by many either to he loser pioblem of the Bomb, 
tible process or one for which Zoos fulfil a second function: in- 
I technology can in the future crcusingly. they have become centres 
hit The fundamental bio- for lesoureh on live animals, a fact 
aspects are isnored. In this amply demonstrated by this Yeai'- 
!,tije zoo could and should book and its predecessors. This year 
w important contribution to the special subject is reptiles andam- 
bl understanding, pliibians (apes, elephants, small inam- 

i «e educational tools in n milk, aquatic penguins, and hi on in 
(oral selling. Unfortunately, pu-vious years). The ihiily-sevcii 
ttttional level that is projected short papers, which range from 
BBjority of exhibits rises little the chattily informal to the 
jot suited to a child of live: briskly scicntilic, cover develop- 

b tbe children (o the zoo is. in menu in breeding and husbandry 


the zoo could and should 
) important contribution to 
tl understanding, 
ut educational tools in n 
uni setting. Unfortunately. 


Mortimer Wiii:li.i!u : Flames over 
Persepolis. 180»n. Wcldenfelil 
and Nicolaon. ii 15s. 


shows, by the Kushatbih 
came the Grcco-lndiu P 
Still more, it covers |bj 
cowries at the northern^ 
Afglmiiisian, where tbeFiJ 


>er breeds 


Bometric work lay in Ihe unfailing ^Cl^don 1 \ Sp?" accc P* Mr. Hudsons view that the The publishers very sensibly invited begun to excavate a Grw* of animal design is shown to be 

*4*> * Chine*, were fooled by the Parthian* Sir Murlimer Wheeler u. " write a eitpvh.we exlealto.^ ; Bu.&.nC5: 11 hKl "'" of cfli, 

y with exaggerated stories of the dan- little book fo. general reading based fully under a screen «fj* nfcld Jndl NlmUnn b ?S' citfney in the fundamental properltc* 

■ — — Tn(ml , , r . , c „ . gcr of the caravan route by land, so upon some historic episode ol his own Farther north, alas, »back 14s.) ote Z5s * of muscles. Sonic animals have dovc- 

To ertjoy the full savour of The Spice as to leave ail the trading profits from choice ", mut (his is the result. He ahoui the Russian cwff 1 )• lopctl limbs, systems of levers, con- 

THEME 8 AND VARIATIONS Tra/le of the Roman Empire a leader Ctesiphon-Seleuccin onwards in Par- has had the idea in mind since he first Alexander s must distant 7, trolled hy pairs ol muscles, others 

a rniiwiirt« nr f>nr>mj hv nmise If possess the versatile thlan hands. For in the whole of this visited Pcrsepolis some twenty years It is dear that id a (t» I ^ MUeves that a gentleman without limbs exploit the properties 

A new Colleton or Poems by endowment of its author. He must field l( is clear that It was a large ago: and his experience fils him more will be known rffojj Jg something about the of muscles in dillercnl ways with 

ntt \ L.!h^ honk- h,g ' y s J‘ , " cd holamst and n part of business enterprise not to tell uniquely to write a study of the con- duration of Greek cwltolij Jmk just as he ought to varying .success. 

( J/-) througli f°° d fic°»raph«r ; he must know foreigners the truth. sequences, in terms of art iiikI was to (hem further Asia. J* jwblug of ihe ni ls and of the Limbed creatines have an adyant- 

* or “ Ir SL.” 01 !., 0l !„ r D ”j Latin, Greek, Malayan and Chinese -|- he middleman's orofits were of archaeology, of AlcxutulerN decision dine now we have known* 1 * J Widen, Ho has there- age in their greater range of cnviron- 

6, Carruth Drive, Kilmucolm, Ren* and he musi be a numismatist and ev j dent importance in the Parthian to tui ' n Cilst iintl ntH west after ho impacts. direct and iqdirtf. ^Lonrr Animals not only nient. access to food, lo their mates 

frond. Ire. Earlier volumes: and later Per.sian«:onnmVS had burnt Pcrsepolis. T he result is a Mr Mordmcr deals wilhg W.^Bybutforihe.in- and lo shelter. They enable muscles 

Annus Mtrabllis (Hclncmann> (out C'hinele'hianrian' & wiI n S!. Q m?'n 5 i 1 Dr - MMler aright have referred to hrst-rnlc specimen of the modern gilt- phenomena, ! a h e 2Sl IW Inverlc- i 0 work under comUltons when a 

or print) tnlenf S ?s h ll asfl r , Herod ian's story of Cnracalla's pro- book: un excellent author writing script in. is in Greek tod* Mxlnm grout d«tl of movement is produced 

The AUehilua (.eaf (Putnam) conics j«t-in the event, a prelude tS a on his own subject ; a text which is now the purely W-J a minimum .of muscular 


4 

feT 


Aitnus Mtrnbllis (Heincmann> (out 
of print) 

The AUghllug Leaf (Putnam) copies 
abtniimblc from the author ( 8 / 6 ), 
as above. 


; ame world as humans from 


minimum 


muscular 


t_F ii ku i * . — . J'** 1 — *n me event, a preiuuc to a «»*•••» «»*>■ ( a km wuioi is now mu ... . , — V .. , r y 

Happily the pedestrian reader need mass slaughter of unarmed Parthian* short and readable, but scholarly; and he gives a chapter wentiaily ihe same shortening and the bulk or the body 

U be deterred. He must not be -for a Roman-Parthinn joint empire ,ot s of vety attracthe photographs, a lasting ellccl on Indian in diverse ways. can then bc kept moving steadily as 

L. . z..l ! TV ■ . . . 1 . . . r ... _ .1. t. „ ■ ... ik A /'ro&Kfilsfl . vu «vCnirftTAC nn lU ikAimnl ni>ArtrmCAC 


A meruas. Most Influential 
Lit entry ami Volliical 
Journal 

The New York Review 
of Books 

Is on sale 
In London, ^Y.C.2 

Evooemlil Bookshop 

T Ptiiiugol Street, W.C.Z 


not be deterred. He must not be —for a Roman-Parthinn joint empire lots of vciv attractive photographs, a lasting cfi'cct on Indian 

frightened by technicalities. He may and common market, by which per- few unavaiinble elsewhere and sonic lecture of the 
evei-y now and then allow himself fumes and fabrics from the East lusciously coloured (one suspech that polis, dispersed Md 
to skip a page or two. But he will would be exchanged against metal the y are a trifle too yellow, but it is occupation afleM 1 
have the reward of acouirina with- and manufactured goods from the rash to sav so without having trodden by Alexander, wM ”: 
out any very con°!d«abirhtSp West. Pliny, indeed, spaaks of such i" 'ft ool.'ap* of Aiwa,, dot and ihe riel, land* a Into ^ 
and with the help of some very good °? cban 8 e ol goods in Ihe case of the Sir Mortimei ; and anyway it is bet- The last chapwr.v^ 
maps, knowledge of the most exolt- cinna mon trade, and reckons that on ter than being too blue); good plans, prudently wiinoui J * * 

ing and unexpected kind. tbis eastcrn trade the Romans had and a rather sketchy map. sion. is about Ganaaa ^ 

The evidence from die west is an adverse trade balance of a blind- . Sir Mortimer starts with the fami- Jong it was tbougnt to . ^ 

mainly that of Pliny's Natural Ills - red. million sesterces a year— all those liar story of the burning of Perse- trian in origin; thejnj 
lories, written shortly before a.d. 79. P rec ’°us gold and silver coins whose Pons; m, one would expect from his «>nt that no real cvw 
(■ml Mia Petrfnhac •• r. ir* n ,n... j recovery in India nnd tho. Far Fact soldierly character, he findc thi? kfm-v Gruco-Bac trian art n* „ d 


S. SotouyN Ltd. 


and the Perlp/tts, *• a treasury docu- recover y in lnd ia nnd the Far East soldierly character, he finds the story Greco-Baetrian art w 

ment, the work of n Greek sea-cap- ,ia ? enab I e d a large part of Dr. that it was burnt on Thais'* sugges- Sir Mortimer n |in \j] 

tnln ”, written probably only a few M»fi er ‘s reconstruction to be made, bon, as a revenge for the burning of Roman influences, 

years Inter, Ptolemy In the second By far the most exciting element Athens, neither improbable nor how much of it was 
century, and Diocletian’s price edict ' n 'be book is the admirably argued shocking. Next comes a short feeling; and now a u 

just after a.d. 300. Established fp.a. Case for- believing that cinnamon and excursus on the contrast between thanks to the rtew 


lecture of the on selected the animal progresses, 

polis, dispersed and tJ2 bra * e zoology with* Flight has also been developed In 
occupation after it tod* of anatomical de- a number of groups: detailed con- 

hy Alexander, who foiPr how animals bc- sidcration is here confined to the 

the rich lands of Indif; . A what is going flight of insects. A section on sense 

The last chapter, fciSJ,™ wb ^t they arc organs and movement emphasizes 

prudently without a Hw SL™" 111 - ,)« nddjnon there their importance to survival. An 
sion, is about Ginflpg i S f 51 . 1 * “nmials, para- account of the .structure of the eye 
long it was thought lobe w b«C! 5 . f0rms w . hi . ch Uvc and of gravity receptors is especially 
trian in origin; then ^ JJJJ* around them or well Illustrated. The subject of learn- 

«>nt that no real cvld«J*j j£5Sf ru l >bis b. t The fog is considered, both genetically 
Greco-Baetrian art » I jm c vo Jution is controlled behaviour and learning as 

f stbffj begins with a reiult of individual experience. 



If this is yo 


collection, it’stimeyou 
looked at Lttndia shelving. 


Teniplnr Bo*iK» 


niiih Hoibnin. w.c._ I just after a.d. 300. Established fea- case for- believing that cinnamon and excursus on the contrast between rfiunks to the rn^" 
lures of the first importance for the cassia, which were in universal dc- Greek and Persian urt.Then he take -4 that there was a tn» ’ 
understanding of thh eastern trade mand, came from Indonesia over the u * 'brough the remains so far dis- culture where it 
are the- fact, that the monsoons were sea (as Pliny slates) directly to covered— and it is clear that there is not enough of it ^ 
not fully exploited until tho middled! Madagascar fo latgb . Outrigger muchmpre j 0 be foundT-of the Greek yet, to prove a *)> ,tn " r ojiP 
the first century a.d. , and the over- canoes. From Herodotus onwards it cities founded by Alexander and his harm Judging by ^ 
whelming probability that it was not was believed that these spices came * bc f esso ^ belwedn Pericpolj-; nnd the curlier suggestion UAjjB 
until the lime of the Sassanids (the Ir°. m Central Africa, gathered in con- Jnelum. There is much here that will wholly disproved. J * jjji 
third century a.d.) that Ceylon, wbich ditions of formidable difficulty. And ba unknown to any but the specialist. Sieve that an art 
.was Well known both by Pliny and by view was partly correct. They s, ^ce recent excavations have radi- in common with com«jr.^ 

the; author of Ihe Perlplus. becarofi an come from central East Africa, cefiy changed the position. developed 
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lures of the first importance for the cassia, which were in universal de- Greek and Persian urt. Then he taken 
understanding of this eastern trade mand, came from Indonesia over the u * through the remains so far dis- 
are the- fact, that the monsoons were sea ( a ? Pliny slates) directly to covered— and it is clear that there is 
not fully exploited until the middled! Madagascar in latge . Outrigger much more to be foundT-of the Greek 
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Ine «n S *i°L P r °c e i ; d e d The concluding chapters are con- 

^chano 16 k ■ e ,na i° r earned with the widespread phenume- 
otttt ' vjn ® oocurrod non of parasitism, which i> found in 

. in tnc general devc- almost every phylum, and with the 

n * ' . . v relationship of one phylum to an- 

7 *Pter js devoted to the other— clearly shown widi a diagram 
ymaU incapable of cla- and descriptive text. 

Saviour. iu,rt b a The book \s beautifully illustrated 


Lundia shelving by Remploy lets you store your 
books as they should be stored - undamaged and 
easy to find. And ills specially designed to bo 
erected quickly and simply even by amateurs. 
Polished hardwood 

Lundia shelving is constructed throughput Ip an 
attractive hardwood with a natural polished 


ROY HAY’S 
• THE GARDENER’S 
ROUND 

Tim book la .both - a practical 
guide and delightful bedside or 
armchair reading (any gardener's 
round* should allow one or the 
other, if not both); : 
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the Tar East. For the only Ro'njan The spite experts establish the lb 8 i « covers his own excavations and were appreciated, .‘r.yd 
coins found in Ceylon are late, and fact beyond dispute. So, if Dr, Miller th ose of his predecessor* in Pakistan, ported. The lrue . ca ,!Jlp ^ 
the import of cinnamon from Ceylon correct, these startling voyages and where Greek art and city-forms look tion. and that » B 
is therefore Judged to be late and then the impact. linguistically and anttico- a strong root for a long period, and have served. 0 QCC 
only^ subsidiary part of the cfonh- . pplogically established, of Indonesia were not entirely abandoned, as he ice. -.j 

mon trade. wi the culture of Madagascar dates ''-jj 

To the north there were the three front ait earlier pfcribd than has getter* 1 • 

silk roads, starting on. .the Yellow ' a hy been thought. Pliny, in fact, has 1 1 ... h 

Ri,ypr, with important stn tions at Bac, ?oM jis the truth. The goods arrived M A MV A/TT \Tr\m Uni\/fFll ; ' 
trn and. Samarkand, prooeedibg 16 m East Africa ami their ‘IraveUed N X llll/JD HUiVl^ 

Ctesiphon, the Black Sea or farther : ncSrlb by a variety of, routes by Arab w r i , w . . a • ' ' : 

north still. Goods (many of them cafrierSi whelhcr overland -or by sea ■ vv ‘ Jac * t S 0 ll Knight : " 

spites) which reached Ctesiphon on . fo'the vicinity of Aden. ‘Tn «r n. a i . ft c cle«' 

the Tigris by way of. Tehran seem • Ex -Africa, as .they said semnrr r read of the impact of Hoipcr on someone 65 * 
after that, from Chinese sources, hot ailautd navi. Ahri -SL* : ^ ve as Jackson Kiiiahl cahnoL fail Lo be an«P enen ' : 


rhebavlour, (Wf * |. v . r .i The book is beautifully illustrated 
r* °1 cells thaz mi®Ki S witb line drawings and diagrams. 

Loonies of individuals many in lwo « oI ? ur 1 ,t » ? nJ prcsen : 
fc^Sfaled befons jul 15,110,1 is Particularly c.ear and 
E^wtmonS^nd iellv Nought-provoking. Though tho 
l ? N'laiered i;!L whole animal world faces many com- 
!lS m °re elaburatP mon problems, overcoming thwti in 
^ different ways. Dr. Wells makes it 

ii?*™** and m»!Si!L 0 . w 5 ® dear that the “ race is not always to 
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MANY-MINDED HOMER 

W. F. Jackson Knight 

* To read of the impact of Hojpcr oh someone os 
! Uve. as Jackson Knighi cannot fail lo be ail experience- 


Pul'llhcd b> MMhn. In aviocfolfon ^ ^ CO^ert. &Sl Africa ! : 5hw*fc»W,/ 

, ! * 1 Those : who . love Homer will find this book a 

to Petra, but to^?J «one down^^., i jWa- ... 


t&T"* and muttl*.- clear 11131 me race is noi a/way* 

R! rty and can move dse ,hli ,hc dangerous and the well- 
L*? fre not SSL informed". There arc other ways of 
^Perimfntii making n living and ‘‘it « seemly 
*hat the only patently self-satishcd 
iSghtt with specie' should from lime to time re- 

^all ■ IVd ol lbe firoup. 1 1 ” ’ ” 

with- Abortion is a paperbotk published 
5'fine has r Xi llie rbyHiniic by Sphere Buok> in asu'dation with 
h 1 °f miiL-li the ihe Snutlay liutei It 10pp. 5s. J, and 

I s . ,hus 3 devciilud a*, i 'guide to abortion 
in ??. r — e a,,en - within rhe hv. ; " lir. P^ty H.rnesbv 
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The extensive range of standard sizes permits a 
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And you can build up from a single unit by using 
extension sections at a fower cost. 

Adjustable 

Atlases, art books, paperbacks - Lundia shelving 
can be adjusted at any time to take any size of 
book. And it's so easy to do - there are no tools 
or awkward metal fittings involved. 

Space saving 

The flexibility, of the Lundia system means that 
you can really make the most of your available 
apace - any number of shelves can be inserted Into 
the frame to suit your individual requirements. 
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Lacing down 


l* u uu.lv W akim I : I ktueinn L<uc. 

2H6pp. liiirric ( iiuup : Herbert 

Jenkins. £3. 

I h.i- I lie nnlKiiiin.ile iksiirit'liiiii 
«•! Ire mg .in .ii I I iii in ii hivh Ills lul.illv 
s.\i l»» pica .c For die p.iM lulls 
>e.ir. iii i luce, ii! v\h.i lexer pcTi"(l, 
li:ii lie lil .ui;. fK.inn for the cnllcctoi : 
.1 ml I min i lie turn oi the ecu liny, 
when ihe he I id that "one iii.il tell a 
l.idv h\ her taee " presupposed a 
widespread knowledge ot ihe subject, 
the siiualinr h:i- delerioi sited (in til 
a lew people .ne lei t with either in 
teles! in. oi knowledge ul. the -stih- 
fCd Recent Iv. however, there have 
lieen signs linn collectors me retlis- 
euveiing tile heauti nl good Inec and 
me lemming to appreciate the cralls- 
ii unship inherent in it 

Ihe model n eolleetui i> fated with 
two ni;L jo i dillieulltes. Fiistly, llie 
existing hooks, which were almost all 
written helore I VI 4. deal largely with 
pie-nincleenth-eentniy laws and 
assume that those of a la lei date ale 
hotli of common knowledge and of 
little interest. Tvcn Mrs. Uury Pul- 
liser. whose History of t.are ( 1 ) is 

unlikely e'er to he betlered. is per- 
haps too deli i (led ami too near (he 
subject to help solve the second (Mili- 
eu It) the survival of an overwhelm* 
(ng quantity of good, bad and in- 
different Viciwian* lave. To sort 
through, to assess and to .select from 
this mass of maleiial with out ade- 
quate guidance is a disheartening 
problem hut one which has been 
largely solved by the publication of 
Miss Patricia NV.iulle's V human 

ifliV. 

From the wealth of in forma I ion 
buried in the exhibition and select 


Dressing up 


Nancv Bra Drum : Costume in 
Detail Women's Dress, 1730- 
1930. 391pp. Harrap. £4 4s. 

The chief value or Costume in Detail 
is Unit it ignores the main museum 
collections of dress. Its 360 illustra- 
lions by the author are all from 
examples in private collections, in- 
cluding her own. By far the greater 
number of these, and the most im- 
portant, come from the Wade collec- 
tion at Snowshill Manor, now in 
possession of the National Trust. It 
is a pity that Miss Brad fie Id did not 
concent i ale entirely on this collection, 
whose eighteenth-century material is 
of nsitionnl importance. Had she, or 
her publisher, resisted the temptation 
to Include dress of the nineteenth 
century and of .the twentieth century 
down to 1930, which Is already widely 
available through actual specimens, 
contemporary graphic records and 
many published works, and illustrated 
both men’s and women’s dress from 
the Snowshill collection, this would 
have been a far more useful work. 
Each dress is given a full page, and 
■ many two pages, of sketches; they 
are shown full length and with de- 
tails of construction, fabric and trim- 
mings. Accessories, bats, caps, gloves, 


•imii it lee icpi >m>. die .u t low ii.iN 
.uki niaiiiitiuUiitfi' 1 account'' nl die 
pel inti. Mi^ Wardk 1 h:is built up i 
cl el .lik’d fuel in c id the complex world 
.if the nuicU'cii ili-ceii i u ry lace indtis- 
1 1 y . and she has stitceoilod in doing 
'.(I in lucid pnixe and wilhoul losing 
eillici llic lace ur the reader in a mass 
nf statistics. Although liewing Ihe 
de vd. ip ni cii I of the industry with a 
ilelachnieiil nut possible in the con- 
leinpuraiy writers, she appreciates 
und makes clear the social results of 
(he industrial fluctuations caused by 
changes in fashion and in Ihe rela- 
lise rules id hand and machine-made 
lace. In dealing with these two 
aspects of the industry. Miss Wardlc 
makes beautifully clear not only the 
real and jus tillable pride which the 
curly Victorians fell in the achieve- 
ments of the lace machines, but also 
Ihe great licighls reached by the hand 
lute industry in mid-century. She suc- 
cess fully disposes of the commonly 
held belief that all machine-made 
lace is bad and that nil hand-made 
laec’ is good with its corollary that 
nineteen I h-een til ry lace is automatic- 
ally less good than llial of earlier 
periods. 

T he scope of the book is wide, since 
foreign luces foinied a major part 
of the lace worn by the Victorians ; 
idl the majoi* luces are illustrated und 
described with many perceptive com- 
ments which will help in their identi- 
fication. The links and interactions 
between the industries of the differ- 
ent countries arc made clear and 
readily accessible by copious cross- 
rcfcrence.s. Miss Wardlc is scrupulous 
in giving her sources and provides in 
the bibliography an excellent basis 
for further study. 


shoes, bags, fans and underwear also 
appear, sometimes in tv group, some- 
times placed with a contemporary 
dress. And there arc, on many pages, 
smnll sketches from contemporary 
paintings, and later photographs, 
showing similar garments being worn. 

The two hundred yenrs covered 
have been sub-divided into five 
periods. The text is limited to an in- 
troductory page for ench period and 
to pnge captions for the individual 
dresses and their details or acces- 
sories. Handwritten - notes . and 
measurements are reproduced 
among the sketches. 

The pages are rather crammed with 
all these sketches. Individual details 
of construction are shown in quantity, 
and are generally clear, but Miss 
Bradfield’.s style of drawing seems 
rather at odds with her intention of 
showing detail when she is drawing a 
full-length dress or giving ornament 
or pattern. The eighteenth-century 
dresses lose much of their character 
because the patterning of the fabric 
is lightly suggested in the full length 
sketch and then only given in a slight 
sketch of a very small area. How 
much is lost can be seen by compar- 
ing the sketch of a silk on page 
38 with the colour-plate on page 373 
of the same dress. 


Valentinaria 


Frank Staff : The Valentine audits 
Origins, 144pp. Lutterworth 
Press. £3 10s. 

Do you knoLV that the relics of St. 
Valentine may be inspected in the 
church of St. Praxed in Rome— the 
same us that for. which Browning's 
bishop ordered his tomb; that St. 
Valentino himself, one-time bishop 
of Ter ni, hail, very properly, nothing 
to do with Love-making and that ,il 
was merely the coincidence Of his 
feast-day with the ancient festival of 
the Lupercal which established lh)e 
connexion? Further, do you know 
Phot valentines are mentioned in the 
Pasion letters; thut Samuel Pcpys 
was an ardent dispenser of them’; 
that they were ’at first band- written, 
the car host of the printed ones, tunn- 
ing up. in England, in the 1790s ; that 
their golden age (artistically. speaking) 
came in the 1840s along with' 6hp 
Penny Post . that at Ballarat at the 
time of the ^old rush they ''could tje 


Cloisonne from Georgia jtribution and advocacy 


i i 
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Shalva Amiicanasiiviij : Medieval 

Georgian Enamels of Russia. 

123pp. New Vnrk : Abrams. 

London : The New English 

Library- £6 6s. 

fly/.uitinc cloisonne enamel** have 
long keen familial, thanks to the fact 
that Mine are examples in most largci 
public collections as well as in many 
libraries ami cathedral licasuries: 
many of them reached llic west after 
the sack ol Constantinople by the 
Fourth CaiMidc in 1204. Georgian 
enamels are less well known, foi 
though some found theit way into 
Russian collections ul the end ol the 
last century, most of those that are 
known are now in the museum at 
Tifli'. publications dealing with 
them, such as there arc. are very hard 
to come by. Mr. Amiranashvili's 
Medieval Georgian Enamels o) 
Russia is thus particularly welcome; 
thanks to its rich series of ninety-nine 
colour plates it becomes possible to 
appreciate the quality of these 
enamels and also to gather some idea 
of the failures that distinguish the 
Georgian from the Byzantine 
examples, These include the 
brighter colouring of the Georgian 
ones, (he predominance among them 
of a particular wine- red enamel, cer- 
tain technical details such as the 
height and the soldering of Ihe par- 
titions, stylistic difference*, notably 
the cruder nature of the Georgian 
figures, and in later times the use ot 
Georgian instead of Greek script. 
Distinctive again is the use of enamel- 
ling and repousstf work together on 
the Georgian works, as on the cross 
from Martvili. 

The book begins with a brief sur- 
vey of the technique of the jeweller’s 
art in Georgia in the Bronze Age and 
in Early Christian times, with special 
reference to finds of the latter period 
made at Akhalyori and Annaziskheri, 
where line cloisunnd enamels 


appeared fm the lii'i tune. I rum tin*, 
evidence be aigues that the art was 
ail old-established one in (icm'gia and 
that it is nut necessary in seek its ori- 
gins in the By /amine uni Id as some 
authorities have tended to do. Mm 
it was not really till the eighth or ninth 
century ihaj the ml assumed leal im- 
portance and lhai (lie pioductinti of 
iigural work, and this clearly of My - 
za ii line type, began. I he author then 
outlines the recent history ol some 
of the principal pieces before he 
undertakes a detailed study ol (lie in- 
dividual examples that are illustrated. 
The earliest ol them, the Maitvili 
triptych, is assigned to the eighth or 
ninth century ; this dale would be 
possible in Georgia though not in the 
Hy/uiitiiie world, where icoiioclasin 
was in force till 843, but on the whole 
a n i nth-century dale seems most 
likely. Most of the examples, how- 
ever. date from between the tenth and 
the twelfth centuries ; the latest are of 
the fifteenth. Between the tenth and 
ihe twelfth centuries three main 
groups arc distinguished -namely, 
Georgian enamels that follow n 


Boxed in 


Eric DtiUKii : Silver Maxes. Photo- 
graphs by Michael Plouicr. 
1 19pp. Herbert Jenkins. £3 1 0s. 

This is a most exasperating book, 
filled with tiresome irtclcvaneicx. Mr. 
Dclicb knows a great deal about his 
subject but is not content to allow his 
often excellent illustrations to speak 
for themselves with a minimum of de- 
scription a ud comment. He insists 
upon buttonholing the reader on 
every other page telling him what 
pains arc being taken foi his enlight- 
enment. This practice mais a book 
which contains many silver boxes of 
exceptional interest, from the famous 
silver-gilt und enamel instrument 
case belonging to the Worshipful 


Arms from everywhere 


purchased two feet long and costing 
up to. fivc-and -twenty pounds; 
that the greui maeslros of the busi- 
ness were, for England, Jonathan 
King and, for the United States, one 
Esther Howland ; that the First World 
War nearly killed the custom of send- 
ing them, but that since 1925 it has, 
with a little judicious' pushing, made 
something of a come-back ? 

If you do not know these things 
and care to know them, you cannot, 
as a confirmed valentinarian, afford 
: to neglect this sumptuously illustrated 
volume, JUe Valentine and its Origins 
by the author of The Picture Postcard 
and its Origins and The Penny Post. 
It is a completely exhaustive .treat- 
ment, with many learned and valu- 
able appendixes, one of the beat 'of 
them being a reprint of the great 
Jonathan King's original . catalogue 
■ pf cards for 1 8$3 in which* each ijem 
• is characterized by one succinct 
-phrase— “very chaste and cheap”, 
; .J'Wjeiiiy - pretty" a pd. nicest ,<)f all. 
‘ U'ith yhuich, the doors to, open'!!. ' 


Howard L. Blackmorei Royal 
Snorting Gum at Windsor. 61np, - 
52. plates. H.M. Stationery Office. 
£2 12s. 6d. 

Arthur Richard Dufty: Euro- 
pean Armour In the Tower of 
London. 1 7pp. 164 plates. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £3 10s, 
Eric Valentine: Rapiers. 74pp. 

Arms and Armour Press. 25s, 
Lord Eoerton of Tatton : 
Indian and Oriental Armour. 
178pp. Arms and Armour Press. 
£5 10s. 

The royal collection of arms and 
armour at Windsc Castle is one of 
the finest jn the country, and where 
eighteenth and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury quality firearms are concerned 
it stands supreme. Unfortunately, it 
has always remained relatively in- 
accessible, for the visitor to the Castle 
is passed along its galleries between 
ropes that prevent him from seeing 
any but a very few of the pieces at. 
close quarters, while Lbe only printed 
catalogue of the collection available is 
the somewhat unsatisfactory One pro- 
duced by the late Sir Guy Lnking in 
1904. Now, however, the Queen has 
lent seventy of the finest sporting guns 
—dating from the late sixteenth cen- 
tury to 1844— -to the Tower of London 
Armouries, where they can be seen 
by the public during the next few 
months displayed in a manner worthy 
of their quality. Great credit is due 
to Mr. A'. R. Dufty, Master of the 
Armouries,, and his slnff both for 
organising the exhibition and for 
' Seizing the opportunity thus presented 
to place the arms on record io areally 
Tirst-fate catalogue. 

The catalogue, which is the work 
of Mr. . H.' L. Black more, 
is: everything that such a work 
should be. Not only does it 
describe all the ; pieces in detail, and 
illustrate. ;mmt of them, but it also 
’^eludes a nlasvof rieW information 
qbput thrir . history and iheit makers 

Si" '. W*/ f r°n<- ■ unpublished 

souttes. Particularly intevesting. even 

to ' 'ttlc-.ttun£SDCi-i:« lilt xemf -oi-.-i. 


native tradition. Uy/j,.. 
and Georgian enaniil, i, 
marked U.y/aiitine inn L; -, 
•> peaking icunoyraphi a‘ 
basica.K Uy/anliiu! irn- 
Amiranashvili's ^ 
importance or the Gtfoj < 
The plates arc all of 
rich collection at Tifliuv 
pmt a in single example c.- 
ihc famous Kakhuli ir.- 
" mch Ihe mass n| ennifc.' 
all the types noted ib W(;f 
with (in numcrou' pU: ; , 
pages ‘>3 and 123. 

Taken us a whole thepL 
high quality, though or sfc. 
the colours seem ralhcrp; 
me the same as thtsc L ! 
French edition of thebovlr 
pea red some three jcim; 
text is authoritative, e^ 
parts of it devoted lodeiii’L 
tions uf the pluies. Oik«; 
ever have welcomed t 
of the problems of iniuJ. 
something more with kj; 
period between early Cto 
and Ihe ninth cemur). 


more’s introductory study of the 
hfclory. of the Windsor armoury, 
which, like stV'iMny 'otWci sections: 
of tho royal collection of works of 
ail. owes its existence largely to 
George IV. The book is extremely 
well produced, the plates jn particular 
being of quite exceptionally high 
quality, and. in short, is allogetlici 
an outstanding piece of work. 

Published at the same lime as the 
Windsor catalogue iv a picture book, 
European Armour in the lower uf 
London. This comprises 165 plates — 
four coloured and the remainder half- 
tone— illustrating some 350 of the 
most important examples of Euro- 
pean armour, shields, spurs, hnrsc- 
equipmcnl. and portraits depicting 
armour in the T ower of London Arm- 
ouries, together with a short introduc- 
tory survey of the history of the col- 
lection by Mr. William Reid. As the 
first record of this part of the 
Armouries tu be published for fifty- 
two years, during which period it has 
grown enormously, the book has long 
■been eagerly awaited by students. 
Well produced, though not quite so 
well as the Windsor catalogue, the 
nature of the pieces it ill ustt ales 
makes it at once a major work of 
reference in its field. It is likely to re- 
main so until the publication of the 
definitive catalogue of the Tower Col- 
lections promised by Mr. Duftv in his 
preface. 

In Rapiers Mr. Eric Valentine has 
produced what js basically an illus- 
trated catalogue of sonic fifty six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century 
rapiers,; left-hand daggers and parts 
thereof from his own collection. To 
this he has added lists of sword- 
..cutlers and of collections containing 
rapier^,; a bibliography and- a short 
introduction in which he traces 
briefly the historical development of 
these weapons and gives his views, 
drawn from u wide personal experi- 
ence, on the. best methods of collect- 
ing, cleaning and restoring them. The 
.book jsj not a very : profound one. 
;jmd of the half-tone plates lack 
Contrast, but it nevertheless provides 
18 useful and reasonably priced intro* 


V Erdman and Eniim 

,ji{ Editors) : Evidence for 
r T;1 Essays on Problems 
Sio, 559PP- Cornel. 

London : C. iin- 

pjaviisily Press. * 16 . 

r^lhtthanhiii ami.mis 
[fv.ivs which originated 
Lp of papers read at Ihe 
fin, mule in New Vurk in 
U lift, which in their turn 
and were reprinted in a 
E glides in ihe Bulletin of 
l r*i Mr Library called 
L for Internal Evidence “. 

of the hook is de- 
U papers read at the F.ng- 
Lic together with rebut la K 
Citr-rcbuilaK; then follows 
Eg) of articles dealing with 
fof authorship in all periods 


of English and Nmcrican litcraluic; 
and the book ends with .in annotated 
bibliography which concern rales on 
work pi ibl Mn:d between I ‘140 and 
I ‘lull but also eoulaiiiN valuable sur- 
veys of the problems of the cumin uf 
major .iiiilmrs. and pirticulaily 
Shakespeare. 

Ailcmiitn naturally tails on llic 
controversial alirihutioiis m die first 
section. Aithur Slier ho allribulcs 
Maher Midnight's < '<>mh al Tih kci 
Ho ok 1 1733) to i'hiistophcr Smart 
ami "An I ssay on l.ilcgics *’ in the 
Universal Museum il7u7) in Samuel 
Johnson ; George dc F. Lonl attri- 
butes / /if .Second ami Third Advice 
io a Painter tlu«»7) to Andrew Wai- 
ved. All ihrcc allrihulions .ire dis- 
puted by Ephim Ci. Fogcl. By con- 
trast. David \’. E rd man. after a mas- 
terly discussion of the characteristics 
of Coleridge's style and the problems 


ierim Milton 


A. Randall (Editor) : .An 
| Seventeenth-Century 
m of Writings by John 
l 24pp. Bloomington, 
( i:Tta Lilly Library. 

to modest little ninefcr, . , ... _ 
v maigi ettes^ a lartkiij w ^(bilion designed to eu- 
««c ot I ft 77 is lomwii ft the publication last year 
man's lantern. Atw/iitt’ uDr. Partcr» Mihnn: A 
designed as a book. W (aviovved in ihe Tt.S on 
IN 25 and 1831 as bicchir ftWSl is a bibliographical 
chuplcr giving detaik #fl JfWIic pendant to that m:»<- 
mingham ho-xmakersk# and. as now published, also 
and is clearly the lessor Randall puts it. 
detailed research. A \ rial to lifetime devotion 
*• writing diui " ol MfiU whoUisbp’’, 
when one would np 51 justifiably be thought exlru- 
nmoiinl of tedious oro^ fat there is as yet no bib- 
cxccptional interest m [ofone of the greatest L*ng- 
nuslcrely neat -as ntH*' s In the column devoted to 
pioduccil by a Huguecw' ipfiies, etc.", which pre- 
in the early year* at l D. H. Stevens's ten pages 
cent in y. i Mlries in The Cambridge 

■ W of English Literature. 
auack is A. W. Pol- 
5* “The Bibliography 
■ published in The 
“Jong ago .is IW9. 
pihing pruduccd by that 

■ i ,.fv i" 1 ® 0 ' this it still an 
beginner. H' va . l “ c . , ° - biluxty years have pusswl, 
diced collector will ing ^.publishing practices 
' criifiptiTative - n«*enff w tewan have been inien- 
Ihc illustrations. 1 W. additions have been 
Indian and OrietUl^ Ihe technique of 

cxCTnl SSSFJ* ^ 

second, revised and ^ it is good, 
n.ihiittiivi in 1896, of**®? ra lh «a full-dress bib- 


piacuccs 

ciiifipliralivt" -ntwcoff w have been inten- 

Ihc illustrations. 1 M. additions have been 
Indian and Oriental ^ ““" on - technique of 

second, revised and flP^ d ■ *‘*1 it is good, 

nublislicd in 1896, of a JJV lhai . * full-drc»s bib- 
in m « *' f hei„ g pre . 

t oKied ns a auW* {" mcomribu,ion - Profw- 
irnis^n Vhe old I ndis . M8 ? i ca,alo 8 ue - 

ing a military hislnff » Ms friend’ rh^'i n* m 

fejsa p&rin, ' 3: 


iiiv rj < 

opportunity. na * *£* 
xtudy in India at a h 
liuiiul forms 
were still being * 
Jfe made fuJN 
sequence his book ■ j 
find will always^ 
importance to I s 
pleasure to «* mi 
available to Shidel*. 

Volume IV : 

SACRAMENT 
MUNDI i; 


«»f ideuiilving hisconiiibuiioiK in i he 
nevvspapeis. adds an article m the 
Morning pint uf ! NO 3 in the uinun 
and lias ihe guud forinnc to he able 
torccoid in a poslNcript the discnvcry 
of :i fragmcni m I olcrklge's li.md 
which makes certain an attribution 
which already carried cum ilium. 

Ihe contrast is illiiminaline. In 
the case uf i ulcridce we have both 
the external evidence that he was one 
uf a miuII giuup u| cditori.il wiileiN 
foi Ihe Morning /’•*.»/ at this time, and 
the internal evidence that (he articlo 
continues a line of argument pre- 
viously started by C ole ridge anil bears 
characici istic nwiks of his style, l-'or 
llic others we have no external evi- 
dence, anti both matter and manner 
lack i he individuality that could make 
internal evidence alone sufficient to 
prove a case. The desii ability of ex- 
ternal evidence is obvious enough: 


KTO 'o Pollard. The 
printings, in jest 
MR Milton's cpi- 
Mlt*** Cambridge 
K£, far recorded) 
ifch a W CSS0r Randall’s 

L.^Mozcn stales and 

fct Vw 0 w'^ prior i ,y be ’ 

<^S- reMn,ly 

to S Df l Jj c catalogue, 

vijn, h H n C d Q cctQ . rs ' r ? re 
n\ , antiquarian 
*,it ikT-l 0 pay Particu- 
sdr^na f 1 all 9n for each 


vvh.il has been jiisiilliuciiily diC'Scd 
is th.n few authors, are sti on gin a I in 
theit ideas anil styles lhai ail atirihu- 
lion on internal evidence alone will 
convince the sceptic* anti the sceptic 
is ilv man who must be convinced 
if ihe canon is to Ire established. 
Shakespearian image-clusters in V he 
Hooke i if Sir I honhls More uv Colci- 
idge's use of metaphor in his coiilri- 
huiioiis to ihe Morning Pom arc con- 
vincing evidence because both writers 
have the individuality ol greatness 
and because we have a wide range of 
material on which to establish (he 
nature ot this indivitlualily. But it is 
dilliculi to define precisely how Mar- 
vell's verse saliics or Smart's light 
verses differ in attitude and stylo from 
similar works of the period. Even 
lohnson’s prose shares many fea- 
tures with his contemporaries, and his 
peculiarities are easy to imitate. 

One unfort unale feature of writings 


oil at 1 1 ihui lull is ihe w.ix m vvlin.ll .i*l- 
vocacy creeps in t, ■ the dviriiucni uf 
logic -itid sound judgniem . and des- 
pite some brave attempts l«* establish 
principles, the cnnlroiviMnl section 
of ill is volume leaves :he ie.u!ci dis- 
heariciicd. Ihe .iniliologx which fol- 
lows cUre s some thing iu encomage 
him. I'ur it includes such admirably 
balanced articles as ” The 1 luvo 
lexis of Piers Plowman" by K. \N'. 
Chambers, " the HtioLr of Sir 
'Ihnmax A/or, and its problems'’ by 
K. C. Bald, and all attribution of an 
article in the Criiical Review to Gold- 
smith by |{. S. C rnne. Nevertheless 
the reader is left in try and wink out 
his own rules: and the novice would 
he bet let recommended to begin hy 
reading S. Schoen ha uni's Immnri 
Evidence and Eli:ahethan Dramatic 
Authorship <l%(il which is h.tscd on 
a paper included here and provides 
both ruJo.s and cautionary talcs. 


Ifl WIW* . *•:„ :* . c 

will be P 11 ^ uf 'ihroughom 

erroneous ) ' ^ ‘ fa* £? cl - On Ed, l 

Vo.ume* ! v !iSv , * fil’ ln'h- Uef Hartlib 
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Defensin (four), .4 , cendcnce Con i- 
mctict (irnilimili , IMi 9 (eleven), oi 
the last publication of Milton's life- 
time, Ins iranslation , of a Latin 
announcement of the election of John 
Sobieski as King of Poland, 1674 
I live J: not to mention that rarissi- 
iituni, his first publication, a I at in 
poem printed at Cambridge in Ki2K, 
of which no copy is known to .sur- 
vive- At the other end of the .scale. 
Dr. Barker was surprised (nnd will 
surprise most of his readers) by “lo- 
cating 344 copies of the first edition 
of Paradise Lost without making 
much of an effort to learn how many 
are still in private hands”. 

Dr. Parker's canvass naturally, 
concentrated on institutional lib- 
raries. The scoreboard in biddings 
of stfveniceiilh-ccnuiry editions bears 
out his coition lion that in the past 
fifty yeats “ Milton has hud an in- 
creasing attraction for American 
critics and scholars and their in- 
creasingly numerous students in the 
very period in which he was steadily 
losing attraction for hi.x own coun- 
trymen ". T he tally of located titles 
in his “ first eleven " starts with the 
University of Illinois at I Oil I Mr. 
Harris I*. Fletcher will please take a 
bow) and Harvard at ninety-six : these 
jive folk) wed hy the British Museum 
and the Bodleian : then come lndi;ina 
Univeisity (Lilly). Mi. Ci. William 
Stuart, Jr. (the only private collector 
quali lying), the New York Public. 
Yale and Huntington : with the Cam- 
bridge University Library jmd Mil- 
Ion’s own college, Christ’s, bring- 
ing up the rcjir. Of the thirty-five 
collections whose holdings arc given 
here, twenty-one are American, 
totalling 1.259 items as against 724 
for ihe rest of the world. " l Jin not 
happy", wrote Dr. Parker, “about 
this curious phenomenon, bill I shall 
not lecture the English on how to 
value their poet. I have a feeling that 
Milton can still take care uf himself." 

In case this useful catalogue should 
need to he reprinted, a few ini no i 
suggestions may be in order. It is 
surprising lhat no one (unless the 
revised STC is going to enlighten us) 
ha.s yet identified the printer or pub- 
lisher of so famous a book as Area- 
pugiticif ; but Pollard's plausible sug- 
gestion of Thomas Payne and Mat- 
thew Simmons is perhaps worth 
recording, if only because* it was 
Pollard’s, As for (hat Maske pre- 
sented at l.iullmc Castle which Greg 
suggested that Milton, if he had given 
it a title (or. for the matter of that, 
acknowledged its authorship), would 
probably have chosen something, like 
“The Triumph of Virtue “. the 
“dubious entitlement Comas (after 
the-* villain) " was niisbesluwcd not 
by ’’ posterity ** but by Thumbs 
Wafton. Finally, the proof-readers 
! ill Bloomington must Icq rri, before. 
’ they next check the word Eiknim- 
' kfades. io distinguish the Greek letters 
which we transliterate h and '«■ 

The Black more Society has been 
established io. study <»nd make known 
. the ' Hfe and work of the auihar o£ 
. Lorftn Donne, which was published 
a hundred years ago. ThcfifSt i*5«e 
of iits annual publication, Btafkntofp 
‘ Stuifiey: n ho* being prepared, in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
; chattm&n- John Yeowell, 24 l.inbopc 



Titles in bold ilcnotv original 
publication. 

Biography amt Memoirs.— J ohn Oki i.iu : 
Revnlution in /nn/llnir. Fast A I'rtcon 
Pulill-sliing Mouse. 8 Shs, 

Clncnni und Drama.— T homas Minor n- 
ION: A Chaste Maid III Cheopside. 
l lic Scolur Press. 7s. ftd. Paul. Pi t* 
/ran: AU-Iii-Oih 1 Cine lliiok. local 
Presx. 15s. 

Kcniiuinlcs. — P air (i. Ciank: Dri-clap- 
hh’HI Planning in East .4/rJfti. Published 
for file M:i torero Institute of Social 
Research by the litwi Al'rieun Publishing 
House. Ift Shs. Rom ki P. Siiarkiy: 
Mmiev. < lu.v> mni Pony. Johns Mupkins 
Press.. 28s. Ad. 

Mctlow.— S hmiik Com v i it : the M 
Enemy. MnyDuwcr Panerhucks. 5s. 
Ail IN Dmmv : Cirmtle at Hoinmr. 
Muyfluwcr Papci bucks. 8s. (id. 
Maiuyn Cion : hukivni Avmuh. 

Muyllovvcr J'upeibjicks. 5s. I.iomahii 
Kiui-ra nnd Sami in Kamiua : I’nteul 
Ash. 1-usl A frit, in Publishing House. 
8/5fi Slis. F/pkih. MnwiiiJ*i i : In 
Corner IL I Iasi African Publishing 
House. 8/50 Slis. tiKAd. Oiaii : 
the Pnuiilseil Lund. _ East African 
Publishing House. 7/50 Sits, David 
Kuhaimki: Am Bride Price. lain 
Afiicaii Publishing House. 7 Slis. 
pAiii.Sr-tiir :A AhileChthl. Mayflower 
Pa ports icks. hs. 



A nglicPei \ inn C \uiipaig « , 1 856-57 . any 
unpublished letters or diaries dealing 
wiili ibis campaign. 

B. A. English, 

.Westwood Close. Beverley, Yorkshire. 
‘.A a fan in A ruiittl : vvlierca bouts' of lei ten 
addressed to Mr. Rodney. Veronica, 
jnd any other correspondent v. 

Victor Corn. 

22 Green holm Road. E Ilham. London. 
S.E.M. 

Charles A. Heard. American historian 
and political wlenlUl, 1874-1948: 
would anyone in possession of jioj let- 
ters please write. ; 

Paul.Schnfunk. 

Baker Hall, 341 Wisconsin Stale Urn- 
verity. Whiicwaier. Wisconsin 
53 1 W, LliLA. 

Hhhap JaoM rfe Blank: any Mtert. 
papers or personal reminiscences, for 

, abin,Uphr B-mha^Blunk. 

25a Clarendon Garten*. London. W.9. 
Itahei i Wit Hums ‘Buchanan. 1 84 1 - 1 90 1 : 
v\ hereabouts of diaries, personal 
papers, and any information. 

F John Y U Hourgeots. 

25 Horv.ood Close. Headjngton, Ox- 
ford. , 

Edward timitoH Cmig : «ny infemw- 

iu-ir concerning drawings, dtstgns.afid 

V West 32nd' Street, ' Ne* York, 
'Hew YOrk ld024,V.S.A: V. V ... 


(icngniphy. — B. S. l lovi.i : The Seaparn 
aj Ena Afrtea. liiisl African Publishing 
Mouse. 17 Shs. 

History. — J ohn Hasiian ami Harry J. 
Hinda: A History nf Modern South- 
fast Aslu. Spectrum Books. 25s. 
Richard T. Bii-nvinl' (Editor): The 
Ninth of Therm Ictor : The Fall or 
Robespierre. Oxford University Press. 
21s. hd. John I'-, Nayloh (Fdiior) : 
Ihe Hrltisli Arhiocrncy und the 
Peerage Bill of 17(9. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 21s. Ad. Mack Waikcr 
(E ditor): Ploiubltres: Secret Diplo- 
macy and (he Rebirth uf Italy. 
Oxford University Press. -23s. f>d. 

Lfieralurc nnd Literary Criticism.— 
Thomas Campidm *. OkienniiiiHA in 
the Art ol English Poe.de. Tile Scolur 
Press, fts. ftd. Klnnltii Qihwi : 
The Ciiinlhm Rnniiultm. Cambridge : 
Hcflcr. 1 5s. CHhmuPHFR Ricks 
(I’ dilor) : A. K. Mousmnn. Spectrum 
Books. 20s. John R. Wilson (Editor) : 
Kwenlieth- Century ln(crprctnllon9 nl 
Kiiripldcs’ Aleeslls- Spectrum Books. 
20s. 

Music. - II. H. SmcKrNsniMiirr : 
Twentieth Ccalnry Musk. Tninsiniod 
by Richard Dcvestm. World Umvcr- 
siiy Library, tfts. 

Puciry. ■■ Samiim Danim : IMin with the 
Complaint of Rosamond. Is. 6cl A 
Panegyrikc with u He fence of Rynte. 
Ilk. The Scolur Press. Okillo 
G am: Orplinn. Hum African Pub- 
lishing House. 6 Shs. l.i-NNAiii) 
Okoia (Edilor) : Hmm Beat. 

African Publishing House. 7 Shs. 

Politico. — Cot .in I.fyh : Potlllchiiis und 
Policies. East AfHcsin PuMMilng 
House. 12 -Slis. CliARLts S. Maii»r 
and Dan S. Wmn (Editors) : H« 

llilrlccalli or May*. Hie Advent ol dc- 
(•Riille's Republic. Oxford University 
Pic.vS. 23s. All. NaMianSiiamuyakUia: 
Crisis ill Rhodesia fin si Alrknn Pub- 


SctulL H. Macfull, T. H. Hulme A. 
Wolmark, J. Courno*. W. Blunl. 
Iv/ra Pound. R. Jsmyihics, A. Kohn* 
stamm. 

R. A. Cole. 

20 Thonock Close. Lincoln. 

Mark Ge filer. 1891-1939: a n y in forma- 
tion from those in posse salon of 
works by him. and any letters and 
personal memories, for a study. 

Marcia Allentuck. 

5 West S6lb Street. New York. New 
York 10024. U.S.A. 

“Great Orm of Loch A fc.\x : wasn t 
St. George's Dragon known ns 
“The Loidlv Worm” ? 

Violet M. Macdonald. 

30 Green Dragon Lane, Rockwell 
Heath. High Wycombe. Bucking- 
hamshire. ■ 

Matthew Samos Higgins, “Jacob 
; Omnium of The Times, 1810-1808: ■ 
any material and information, espe- 
cially correspondence, for a bio- 

^ Pelcr Smith. 

48 Hall Rise. Haxby. York. Y03 
SLP. 

William Hope Hodgson, . author and 
nnci 1875-1918: «ny information, 
Grenville Capon. 

323 Mansfield Roud. Carrington. 
-Nottingham.'. ... 

Arthur loseph Mymhy. poet, barrister 
and civil servant, 1X28:1910: any 
correspondence from or lo him. 

Derek Hudson. 

47 Pembroke Square. Lon doit, W .8. 
Sir James O' Grady. M.P. and colonial 
Governor; I86ft4934: any informa- 
tion concerning his activities -/regard- 
ing India. , 

!,. B. Sihjpsiin-Hollcy. 

32 Acre Road. Collier's' Wood. Lon- 
don, S.W.19. ' 

Maurice. Prince Palatine, Ifi2j-I(i52: 
any teller*, por waits, &«., for a bio- 

, M. B. Thotold. 

30 (.ongmourc Si r|JStj London, S,W. 1 . 
Charles Wlribity, co'rilributor to Bhck- 
wood'i’ Magazine any • letters. (Jocu- 
i iiienhi lind porsonUl numo'itv, ' . , 

1 '' , : i . I V -G* 13. fii.uekv>odd. 

- 1 William mark'll' nrid.A 43 


lisbing I loutc. Lon dun : Aiutvc 
Deulsch. J0i 

Religion. F. I. IlLiiiirs; Children stud 
Confession. 'frnnslaied by N. D. 
Sniiih. Siughooks. 9s. Wii.mlim 
PaijC-K : The Jleiit/iye of die Reforma- 
tion. Oxfoixl Univetsity Press. 23s. Ad 

Science. J. Amikvih 1: Suva ,uul (j 
Likiivk: Quiinlu. Traiishitcil by Pal- 
rick Muurc. \Yi*rl»l IJiiivcrsiiy I ib- 
mry. IXs. Auui l.i noom: A Sand 
Counlry Almniiuc nnd SkcUHim Here 
and Thn-c. Oxford UniviMMtv Press 
15s. 

Travel. ■ Samir l Joii’svin: 4 Join net 
ta the Bi'.vhrii tvlaadr of SeotUmd. Thf 
Scolnr Pi cis. 25s. 

List of Puhllsljcrs nnd Distributors: Johns 
Hopkins Press iQ.vlord University 
Press); Spectrum Books (Prcniicc- 
Hail) ; Stagbooks (Sliced and Ward) ; 
World University Library (Wcivtcnfeld 
and Nicolson). 


Faber & Faber 

f’huok lint For Mtirrh 24lh 

The Crazy Mirror 

by Raymond Durgniit 

Unity wood i-unicily mid ilw Aiiu-rivitu 

imago. Wit ll -T2 phui ugra j dis. 4S/- 

Lovers: two plays 

by Brian Frio I 

Two orto-ai't plays; Win rum and hirer*. 

L'ty- 

Setscted Poems 

by Marianne Moore 
A Fnlifr |mpiT-i*uvpn. , d nliiiun. 9/- 

Poems 1950-1966: 
a selection 

by Thom Gunn 

A Patrir pajxM'-cnverad edit ion. 1 1- 

Oxford 

by James ' Mom a 
. A clieap ftdltion, with an auHiur'a imtr 
1068. 1 With 23 |ili(iLugi'K|)bs 4 niHjw »nil 
a front hpimv hy John Piper. -.V- 

Rare Shells 

by S. Peter Dant e 

With -4 jilalPR in 1‘ulnur. £6 

The Farm anil the Vi Haae . 

by George Ewart Evans 
With 15 pholivgraphs add 3 1 drawingn. 

. . "■ ; i nt- 

Rose Growing for Everyone 

by E. B. Le Grice 

With 0 photograph*, I in milinir,hnd 18 

(IrawliigH aiiff dlHgrains, , 21/- 

Yoiir Book oMight 

by W . T- Gunston .. 

With fi jihotogi^iihK. J in oilnur, :iVid.)7 

'■idraWirfg*.' . '.;. '' 1 H 

'•* 1 ■■! -i i i ■- ! 
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:Ki|U.iifi|.iiK >.■ Ik- ib.r. Nbikk hi Ihcir iillici e. 

vmjIi then uwn .Nl-i'i -• Iw lliiiits. h\ (lie 


..hi Ih.-Hi.-i he ciphiintfil. liL-nc-.i'* l»» ill*.- Six D;i\ W;n. Thu 
iIk- fuel lh;il in (in mug map-* I clear l\ drawn in hlack-anil- 



Ariliai-ul 

i\,n i,dt. \t. 


* >1 luff. t>. Vulllllli! 34. tl> IIK- e.l'l III" «" HI*-- 

pair pp : 14-333. Norfolk and a ncal ilispoMlinn of mkpinim:. Inc 
Nmwitli \ich.4Cnl*iyic.il .SuciclV. element t»f these -Utic sioi ie-» ale 

(€ i .ii -.cii lloiiHC. Si. Andrew's pleasant!} line \ peeled : one may 

plain N.uuich i t(>.. read, foi example. of (lie C a.se id the ttj >■>. — 

Jetwfrv! coins ami poHcrv dim up Mhm. S h perhaps the Sn hiiikd -The emusc of W and 

in \n. lolk .uc Hie suhicciv of fuui bed concerns the ahhoi. lhe giaves. priu , l( e,ion in France. Germany, 

oi the paper-, in Hu- cm rent arehaco- ««*• ^ Siam Alricaii .mkiiN. Sweden. Ihc United kingdom and l ie 

I. m i.- . I ■■ i 1 1 r ii- ■ I IViiiii Noi-iv.irh An ... . .... ... United Stales of America. 


Sheri nek Holmes: thus, the occa- 
sional thinness »«f plot is disguised 
b\ tile e.isi nm of (lie prose, and by 


Kcuitomitf 

Pill l.l's Bunll'N. r. H-. wilh 
M iKi.aun H. Hrhwni . .1 ( enttiry 
(i f /law 47ft pp. Macmillan. £5 5s. 


logic.il join nal fmin Norwich. An 
enamelled hmn/c hracelel of Roman 
origin came In light at Southacre; 
a ( el lie im.igliu was found during 
riser divduing ai ("aisu»i St. fyimund ; 
I lie i l* was Iasi year's hoard ol I.IUO 
lluman coins discovered al Malliv 
I i.i 1 1 ; .mil liiuls oi nieilicval pottery 
on a hiiiklim* site in old Yarmouth. 


- unucu .-Mines ui /-siii*.i iv... 

Lrkr . M mu M. < tiihvi me //»«■ thm n. |%() .. , his luHllk j„ required reading 
510pp. Muller. £2 Itk. f - or a |'| concerned wilh. or ahoiil. 

It is twenty -seven years since Ihc pub- i n icr-1 imu and inlcr-nalional c«mpa- 
lication of Ciaireti Miiliingly's life xvuns of production, productivity, 
of C'athei ine of Aragon: this new rc .,| j nw , m e r j SCSi and pay. The 
American hiograpliy of ihc queen n . lUl| . a | | o; ,ding wilh Mnlistics and 
treats ils subject al nearly twice ihe , 0 |q es p;iVs „n by enabling readers 
length. "Ihe port rail is a sympathetic Jt> spul periods (sometimes even 
llliisti iiteil ivpuris on nil these finds and admiring one and the writer is C!lllSL . s) wf (n „re and less rapid 
are lieu- published. Among oilier “I ,n sh * u ; ‘ hs i'. 1 growth: c.g.. Sweden s phenomenal 

com n hut.. is. Mr. Ti-cvor l awecll has i l bigger pail Han |s ufttfn ffj and suprH-ave rage performance rails 
hit on .m uniisUid siibk-ei in Ihc l runs- 111 He cvcnls of her It me. Whether inl0 proportion once one perceives 


hit >m all umi-u.ii siibjeel in tile trans- 
parencies painied piel in es on a dia- 
phanous screen Ml horn behind dis- 
played at patrioiie eelehralioiis in 
Konvich during I he Napoleonic wars. 

Ardiili'ctmv 

Fj »- i i in n. V \i i \ i imi . r hiiuney Pots 
in i,l Stacks. 113pp. l entail r Press. 

£2 5s. 

Good sr.ifisman-.hip ami distinctive 
design aie in be discerned in many of 
the older chimneys. Mr. Fletcher, 
mole observant of ihese than must 


she was, as ihc blurb asserts, 
woman of com moils stature 
reader iiiusl judge I'm himself. 


pruporii , 

luiw much slower it was between I860 
and I ( JI4 than those of the olheis. 


an 
index 

- .. „ . . . ;:iii 

learn llic basic taels ahum this extra- 
ordinary subject more (piiekiy here 
than in any ordinary history. I here 
are a few lapses such us the badly- 
drawn map ol "I oudon .lewrx since 
I'Kin ” in w hich mure Ilian half of the 
infoi million dales fiuin befoie I WO ■ 
and llic tii-rinan Jewisli sclilemi-iii of 
i lie I n.iiis is noi nicniioncil. 

I.i \ ini'. A. I . Iihlnuriiil Retardation 
in Hr i min. I mi- IV 14. 2»lpp. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolsim. £2 2s. 
A i pi mu i. I)i ki k H. (L-ditor). 
fVii* f)eirfi./»mem of Hriiish fiitfn.s- 
Irv timl h‘i>irifni ( tnnfM‘iiii, >//, /.V 7.5- 
/u/V. 3S4pp. Allen and Unwin. 
£3. 

Canadian Professm l cxine's book 
eniphasi/.cs ihc rclatiu- back- 
wardness of lii itish nianu- 
facluriug .sixty years ago 
as againsl Ciermaiiy and ihc United 
Stales, and goes into oui trade 
union mcnialin and resiriclixo and 


»'lb lexi ,,, i:„ s | h . 
Spanish, the iwcnu.J: 
the I.LG. yearbuuL nni; . 
awmversuiy of lhc |j,. 
with an inirmtuciorv c . 
years o .social huon [ 

‘mi me which 
gual information ab™ ‘ 
employment. uncnip| lMn x- 
hours mid prices and 
past half-century. 

liuiLsporl 
Miiio. Amiioni. 

250pp. I ongnuos. if 
One uf lhc first lhr«. 

Industrial An-huo-V 
Mr. BirdV book in- 
state of lhc roads bd, ; 
duslrial revolution Igcnt. 
ing), ihe difficulties <! 
ing even basic mainlciu^ 
pact of the turnpike tiu:- 
improvements inspired 
Telford and MacAdan. 1 
vcys the dcvclupmeni i, 1 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS 


TECHNICAL 

LIBRARIAN 


Mi 


.. . : . . , union nieiiiaiin and resiriclixo am 

- - rhe well-known bu Imlc-piibl azed h pracli . v . p.».r nnit.ad.1, 

Pi'NDIJtl-l. ami H .»»/ *«- — lu.I.ns.L, i, «... m=.inly 

\toilnn l mint 307pp. The Fug- l t n * onw * ant m f K,wm . 1,1 1 .• ! die to nation-wide resistance to in- 


M ... _ ... 

lish Ulliveisilics Press. 1 5s. 
Ctriuihi anti Moilrm lnt/in is beyond 
question (lie best short nccuunl of 
Gandhi's life and career to be written 
in FnglMi ; and students of Indian 
nuiionalisni. du/ed and battered by 
Ihc niuiinlainoiis avalanche of mate- 
rial ahmit ihe ” Mahatma " which 


ably similar in all countries examined 
emciges wilh striking clarity. 

77n* Eiiroptrnn /-‘nv truth’ Asmwm- 
tion un, I iln • (mil of l.nmpvnn 
huegraiitiii. By a Study Group of 
the Geneva Graduate In-ltlnltr of 
International Studies. 324pp. 
Michael Joseph. £2 2s. 


arguments and documents, including 
Ihe lililc-publici/cd " Mosely 
Report" of l‘)03. l-nller. deeper 
analyses ol our failures- to cmiipeic. 
iiulusiiN by imliisiry. are in ihe Uni- 
versity of Glasgow Social and Econo- 
mic sillily . which covers Ihe general 
piublciiiN in a gooil opening essay by 
the cditoi : Hie coal, cotton, iron and 



bvumi, ' nvlced ,or lhe 3bovo pos ‘ 111 lhc Librar y 
^Uborjiorles In South Loudon. 

uLbwy serve) over 250 research staff comprising the 
rt Engineering and Energy Division, and the Chemistry, 
Kia and Operational Research Departments of BISRA. 
Ch library activities also cover ail fields ot technology 
At Iron, steel and related industries. 

Iraitiduilesof the librarian will be to provide a compre- 
feu a reference service and to review and develop existing 

irallk- Tr«TTS "L-* ««» b00k p,r b T' *7* pr “' dl,r ' s - 

power mean. «h| iWh'Sl* 1 *°“ n * q , u 1 * , 1 2' r V “ TZTP 

when first Mom and rtajf.op*'""" "> >‘P ,C|11 llbrar l'' 1 c ‘"” d '™' on wl " als ° 
over. This is a hUhl) ** tb “fl 1“ 1 . SPe . ? ry V ' 0 

coniprchcnsis t ,lndi WJ*hd»J.t*uln.d th. LA. Part II naamlnallon. 

Bird's enjoyment i»{ Ws* 

his pleasure in elegant rtpiy wilh fall details to: 
good engineering prxii.* | ^ 

“ Mr. A. B, Driver, Personnel Officer, 

H.VDMI ID. Cll\RllvR.<* BISRA-The tnter-Groiip Laboratories of 
233pp. Newton Abb** - [I He British Steel Corporation, 

Charles. £2. I H Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.I. 

;dde as C Mr HiidlidJ '* ,enc9 nmber Dt5 W B «'» four reply. 

lory, development aith* 

Hi ilisli ean:i! xy>Km liif 
fie brings his subject (wtAj 
not only the general pint:: 
a series of fuscinuftne gliniAg Bereugh of reoff/de 
miniiiiai ■ of caiwfc. h V iftrvttt Mputanut 
he makes a critical awh-’ff 
larly favourable. 

Hrindley. die grciit niiv*pi(w«; 
who onlv inks®; 


varies fiom dislriel tu district (and 
again in C»»iilinem«| cnmiliicx), and 
the book cunc I u lies wilh sketches of 


lion of this xiraiigc little mini by his 
country me n has gathered niomeiituni 
precisely in pruponinn In the jban- 


• lib >11411 1NL ui r • — IV MIC tiumi- 

more than 300 types of modern pot donment of his leaching by the real- 


dc«*igns. Mis havcb with head in ail 
have prod need an unusual mid in- 
stall, lhe volume. 

Bingiapliy mill Memoirs 

C.xmpuh.i . P.m um k. The ( ours,’ nf 
l.nw*. IKUpp, A n I Iiuii y Hlond. 
25s. 

Ri i.o. Cm in. Life with my Wife ami 
other Disaster s. 82pp.’ Souvenir 
L* i css. Kl;,. 

One of Hal rick Campbells qualities, 
unusual for n professional droll, is 
that he leatl^ more engagingly in bulk 
than in so pa rule pieces. What cn- 
. gages is the imendty wiiji which Mr. 
Campbell gels entangled in fantasies 
of his own imagining, weaving hope- 
less complexities out of perfectly 
ordinary situations, a spider caught 
in ' 


ists who now control !la- destinies 
of India. This, is not c-ntnely line: 


HiKMll. Fri-11. Mniiev Inh rmitiontil. ! l,| - v - .** k ' i 'dj lni makes the puim. 

443pp Alien l.aiu-': The Penguin J lls 1 l . r «' ll/ « r "m.ncial imn- 
Pre.ss £1 10s. iialisls, that oui propensity lumipuii 

.... .i i rather than lo'expm l was 


Sane, sound exposition and recom- 
mendations fur national and the inter- 


U.-.. I . r . . IIKIW.IIII'II' nil Miiiiinuil .IIIU .IIIM- 

rns ideals still eounl foi much : and national nnniclury sv.slenis hv former 
departure from them, how ever incx it- Enmmnist and Banker writer, xvith 
r 1 ' lamented. No one nU ich useful historical and statistical 

can lead this book without forming material; no comfort for influlcm or 
wl » J 'lOandhi doh , in^uners ; valuable for students 

Ihl .hr. ' :i i nd f:,, r :k ' ,,k ’ v ‘-’ " in and those pu//.lv*l by current nmiie- 

Ihc three spheres of reur mining ihe larv \\\ s 

Congress, giving a decisive turn (for 


. . giving 

the worse, alas !> to Hindu-Mudim 
relivtuinx : and perfecting, the tech- 
niques of non-violence as a political 
weapon. 

Broadcasting 

Dimmock, Pticii. T,’le\ i\ion Outside 


History 

'Ihe- Der middle- A** ihuiii1qii for the 
Atlvaiheineiit of Science, Uteni- 
Inre and Art : Report and Trans - 
actions. Vol. 100. 444pp. 'lhe 
Association (7 The Close, Uxetcrj. 
£3. 


. .Spoil ... 

growing he I my the end of Hie Iasi 
century. A line, sound, instnu. live- 
set of original, lmlieitv* unpuhlishesl. 
essays. 

Ulcmturc 

N\i \N, Ann (l-iliioi ). (i a m, m Men 
• of letters. Volume V. 3l*>pp. 
Oswald Wiilll. £2 2s. 

— Xhci e is something stmugeb *l>^ u-s- 
sing about the ■ r Geinian Tfi-n uf 
I.eMcr.s " .series, the Ji | 111 volume ol 
which, dealing will) “a Jo/en neg- 
lected poets .uni writers" of the nine- 
teenth century, has just appealed. If 
il were possible I which U doubtful 


j!' u/ H,V / RLF; / The twenty papers in this volume in- lo cc;iJ [biough ihis volume. 

/ . « J O ii II t?St lif fi|m) A ihn firvi i%f n cptiac an al/l rVv.m une would be left feeling ih.il one's 


coiniiiunieaiion with an Algerian odd- 
job man. seen entirely through the Al- 
gerian's eyes, is one of the funniest 
things in the book. But most of it is 
the record of an Irish civil war — the 

real Campbell versus the fantasy i_ : . - — « ■*- | VW a nu 

Campbell. report ineo f nelvs wh I lributions - An interesting' modern lellig.-nl p.i.ualis.'iion iu 'a'Vew'w'urds. 

In Colin Reid s case n is his wife n u r w hich had gn-en (he enterprise is described by Mr, A. P. G. roo vurlcgaieit was Hie pkmiude of 

1.^. l.:„u .._J .. O.D.L . IIS hltih ,„n n* I . . . ■ . . 1 • 


Snfcstfss 

ilcnl ol the canal n surtion oairict 

lie records that a 

.-in ployed, in £l{ » V linuMAX. kv hi 
I beck nock and Abcrus. wl® 

in 1IMM f>» to.tSSSSS 

'siuni1iea.it in fc* W ffijS 
capture the Ibvmit « *»’•*** 

II, ere arc mk. um». 

"*?'• 1 pur 

writes about the iiuidcm'* «*av 
the canals wiilmuinimW; l ** CiittRU* Rrajich 
(and WalCIWliVV J® 1 Wmnleilon. 

lias done more than aMl full druiii and 
to keep them in being, w “ '*• 

■ his book -can be t** 8 ^ ^i^Mflinbroimi,. n] 

excellent and extreme im, 

niece of history. . 

.. , 5 SJP* 

Iriirci . jjioi asutant 

M.l.nar, Owmif 
Postcards fram i 

Angus and R°^ rt 
Professor MolnarS lb0 

'•“w H»H. Alina- 

SSwnr of 


EXKTER EDL'CATION 
COiMMIlTKE 
i xn in 1 1 1 hnic.vl col i run 
II* l,‘ K.uJ, I'n-lcr 

M-t-l li .\l l«»Ss nv irnlH ».,«» «.Ll- 

|HI> i|ll.illl<(ll ..llU . *|SIKIKvJ v.inJUHKI 
(»i the liill'iiii.c 1'iisl ol ■ Iiaiiou’J Lin- 
KAMI VN .'I ■■■> 

•S.i Mi\ : U.H‘is lit tl im. 

Iiiiilm iu i.niiiiKBs un ihs- |4ih Atnll. 
I*m*i. 

I tirlTirr r-'HI."l if, .m.i lu.ttt >il ■PPlI- 
i.ni.in mi.iv in ul < 1 . 1111,-11 1 1 . mi thr lavkl- 
Min.-d .ilia III,- v, > nip I.i,' '.I lH.ni, ’hull 1,1 
r*- nimnrj i.i Hi, iMiviM ..k -a<n a, 
P'i totl'k. 

JOHN I IIOW Villi. I Hu* uf l.ifu- 

Ci.lli.O 

t mv r*)"..tiion oin.f, u M lli*id'i 

Htll. I v. lei. 

HERITOR DSIIIKF. 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

si i vi v \uh i oi i nth •>!-* 

I IHI I Ml l( I.I ll'C \ I ION 
A Nl NIOM I Hill .Ml V .V«Ms1.\M to 

KTIIIIIVJ ||. I», I, .l-.lKMlllr III III,- < T.ll.lt 

1 iSi.iii n f.n Hi.' -kliiiiiii .■i.iilini ill ilia 
l-i-llr^i' 1 iMi if > 

ll».i,<i<a hi iv tor i. n l I.i i.la (...nl ihc 
Xu.i-n.ni-- ,M-,«iiii<.nrm * ,.ip .ni|.)«. 

s-.lnv v. ilt. o 'ii in a 1 .ah s |4> ji.i’ini) 
mill U'l-I.ir. I.itr I'Ukina In .iii.lnicJ 
Mullto 

.Xl'I'l.t-ili.iiU. H.iliia lull ,1c fulto uf Itr. 
rjn, . 11 , 1.11 .uni ri|.,-il..nr, l.ij.TUr. wilh 
llit n.iniit ,iMJ hilJirsu, uf l».i In 

iln I'.miiivil. si. , r ii.. cr i ,iiir oi I «.ihrr 
I dll. ..Hun. MiiiiLvna'id Wav. Sl(.>'>i.iar. 
llirifni,Kf|,rr. 

IlERTFOK L)S1 1 IKK 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

„ SNI ,1 I IUII AhlAN. njlJ-1.1 
arun.h I Ihr.ifY, X l> iv. Mt'inni'in .in iH- 
IK.inwi .\i-".'I.ii,.,Iiiii -I ihe I itoi.nH 
AvtuLi.iiuin. Hrm.ikJi ocvdi.i, liiJOna 
nnd ir.ivOiiDii allu.i iiwe wheir ^ppuril- 
•ic 

Pjm.iiljr, fi.vm f.'.mniv I iDiamn 
Oinniv II ill. Heiifo.J ; i[>pllj.il*iD> Kllhln 
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Tn ihn. r ~ x-nuncs ii hi nymouin: a won 010- German Men of Tetter* f is nut 

ahr .ri iri X°. nC iii7fx *’ C J 1 ITrtn , ,0O,tetl graphv of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's helped by Mr. Natan's pompous and 
4 a L n ^. lo | hc , son John; and evidences of C'hristi- siiperfluous jilt riKluct ion : 

s ula ha ' Hb^H .d " an i l> in " ,C ROmal, 1 WM1 CM 'V are rl -> .1—1 nine- 

lain th... nr t . aoro.iu. Me r few among a wide variety of eon- * *■ 


tceulh century which resists cvv.ii in- 



Cu-xiils, Alls I IN. Myself a Manda- 
rin : Memoirs of a Special Magis- 
l/ittC. 250pp. Muller, ,25s. 1 
Although Mr. Coates's career as a 


.n.e, but lhe b»C is, u«f„! 

of the seventeenth, and to the child ‘I s Sch !" cr s “.nforlunaic Die Jung- 
factory workers of the earlv ninp.' .* l ‘‘ in & ‘lewis Will find on look- 


trite, but the book is.a useful addition 
to an excellent ivories. 

Drama 


under C hi neve Iniv', he had an excellent best ofEIJ/Libcthnn hi.sloikfil plays' ■ ^ 

opportunity io observe hovvChiticxe appears in Melhnefi's Revets edition' CiiLHFnr, Marun.' Jewish Historv Social Studies 
wChmcse lOgtcl'liiS -.Wilh an. intpadueihri' - eiimIi.- /. r ii k,i *• A il.u- .ill ■»>.». iu.m .. .. * 


culture produces 


the arts incudes 

ing and slage-designiii?. 

ing as a hy-prodjd- » , 
shaped draw^jfS 
parts of the worM. g 
lenliy in \hcSyd“d 
He has an alert eye 
of travel and **$1, 

.ulmirablyconwyst^a 

whether it be , 

Copenhagen or 
ing is bitUrestfd ») t 
hearted article. J 
train a huge P°' le 
ford, home vf P rf> i 
you know.") 

World Affairs ^ 

W.XKHUKn. JAjgjJ' [fi. 
/hr ■ ■ 

38s. • 

Mr. Warburg's ^ 
-primer - h . JS | C idaffl) 
qualities. 11 
is relatively «J» n -jKOt] 

few individuals^! 
h sets l hcArab u >!$■ 
context ol worW el ij 
emphasizes (JjLjno^S 
Middle East 
the Palestine r » 
that subject y^Lpf* 

pot reliable on 

i& marred b) *rt^f 
less mistake*. 
placing thc . wr on!J 

wrong coninwn 1 f 


OT, 

"As: 


lion 
U- *Se 
Houw, 
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SI'NIOR LI H MARY ASSISTANT 
AJ*PI II ATKINS jre In.ilcU to, « 
roii ol svnioi I im.ii y A,Uvijni (4nli<i 
will bu rnn.iiuiiv .ancgtixd »utt oia- 
loH'iina) in itiL- nvnm.x loiiri Ll h nr» 
tu UWNMf HI A till SjIbIV A.rlllll 
H8'D lu LI. 41(1. 

hint hi>i parti, iiIjm vh-.'-IJ to* ohlJtrcd 
'tod the Kill, tihi 10 tohum npnlKul-un 
it%.» (opu»i muii he itilJc by ■ sib 
Mm), 

LANCASHIRE 

rnUCATION COMMITTEE 
P.MlUAIL rOUL'JI. 0^ 
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_ UBRARX ASSISTANT . 
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POST uf LIBRARY ASSISTANT iCteil; 
Cjf rju.ifr | i I ui 10 Lfh( ib.m Hi (895 
CuniBrndni point arcuidlng lo act, ou*- 
IIHtanon, end e*p«icoc«— puibaliiy be- 
lwt «0 (7<Hj .n4 L74JI 
The Cullrje i« on the (dee of Wifftnj. 
ton jna ii raviiv wmiiiil'i t>, hm f"n« 
Wt-f nnaipi, ur Iffuh, ui bv iiu<a irum 
Manch.itci or l.ltt-nvol the Lihiuiy 
(uniHinv our ifi.flM K«k» and *uh- 
K'lOn to um* 340 pa'lodtcall 
“ m 
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Intrirtiv ind i.ir^ h '! i!u '.f (he »u;c*ii. 
ful applK .lit. who (hui.id be c.eH (flu 
cited, Kilter to ” A “ .’cel o» ta Lit. 
(at l AuncHMtfl liwnniuiuni rmianM 
h (yrnliijui.il n.ojjid Ilj> rtleivc fu> 
B'ofrviuin.,1 (toil. "*111 lie cniuldvrra 
The uuiLifu vi ek li )' , i| b.iui*. MooflJif 
ui fiiaix, v.nn unr laic cKn-ns 4 srrt 
until 9 pm. and with ihe p.iviir»li(t Of 
one uddillonit l-lc cicn.oi g mam to. lime 
off hein| (illo'ard In llta 
Formi i>f appl e Jiipv -.nd funtet «• 
Ulli (viilube fiom the srn.J' Admio. 1 - 
: Cn lev. in whi"» 
ururn-.d »y ibe 
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OrBi(hlr» Di.li-m 

Salary Sc^'r ; A P. 4: 8I.4M lo CI^M 
„pe«*L-TV DIVISIONAL LIBRARIAN. 

WiHl* Dii'Vub _ • 

jJgtalt. I.'bijii»a»' . S:«lf tl JNJ K» 

yifjjmtJlJutot . I. hixtrid L o-rrun. . 
„ SMury iteMlra nit ac, mains » QJ4B- 

■Kbtiani and cipnrnu 
AppoiDiuHnu lurmanu.ittle e»N a*ib- 
hc< to ccriiflMUs or Itiem 
A«ific 4 tfci3( Bsca-ne two -elcr»»« and 
lAd cat<ns pou'ii «-j» »ftnh <_nd4-i(C *!» 
W be eoM'dcrJ. to Cuudiv LiWarun. 
C ounrv Hill. Pievwn PR I sVH by 2HI 
MjtcIj. 
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APPLlC All'JSS r.7*. jhiicj |i« . . 
‘(Kl tty riultd «pfe I.jftrd IIBRAh-. 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

• roi. v il'iimi nrsn.Nxi n 

Department of Libraiianship 

Anplii'ii I lull's lire HiMUtl Ifcni -HiLiMy iuuIUIuI rirr^m- i««r .ir«|ioiniiiKiii m 

llic ufUknifL'iiHiHiv.'il poxix. Mis’ is ,i sciin»r in 

nil wgfVc niiil Him J piiilosyiini.il C'ltiro., jiid is ■is.u‘i»Hiiiiinl-jioi| m j new 
hiiiljiiii; I he i nllogc will .«ikT u ill roo Ontii>jr> Dmict Cenroc in 
I iliruiy SiiulloH umliT Hie Auspno' uf Hie O-hiiciI lor r*.ii iim.il Acmlciniir 
Awunh cm nmoi icing In Sc pic ill her I Wl. 

FE/IB Senior Lecturer. Lecturer in Information Retrieval /includ- 
ing Classification and Cataloguing) 

FE/17 8 enior Lecturer Lecturer in Bihliographicnl Control 8 ubject 
Bibliography 

l-m |v(h puyi. . 1 1 'i'l‘w.i m » .tiKnlil Whenari-.l Lihi.ui.in, **nli (jmi*l (vivii'iKc 

.inj po ' >i> m «'l :i Univcisilv >l*'e>vi; ipurliculml} in ilk livid ul iha Sxal.il 
Saicpwev) unulil be .in .itiv.int.iKC 

Appolninh.nl, will be m.nJo on Senior laviUKii Lecturer II ur.i-te • .uvurdins 
in iiiulllkiiiioiis uml vvpiTianiv. 

Snlaric in tii-anr.J.inta v.ith thc c arrant Hurnh.im icpnri. 

Sen i »r I cell i rcr : tJ. 2M-t2, 03 

Livhircr Or-Klfl II : L|,7’J.CJ,2iJO 

Application I'.rni. and fun her p.irtkiiUn arc .il'lninuhlc Ir.un ihc Chief 
h.ducjtinn OllUcr, I unVxr L'lucwion Dcpaitmcnt, tdiu-Mtiun Olhco, Crdun 
Siinare. ManclkMer, MuO UiB. »n receipt ol* a feir-u*JJrc'«;.l envelope tnJ 
arc returnable liy 2Mh Murdi IV* n, I'lcovciiiiuieuppropriuiercierence numher. 


County Council of Dunbarton 

Aprlicailonj are invited from Chartered Librarians for the p.j.t uf 

TRAVELLING LIBRARIAN 

Appl iem ions l'r»m pan qualified librarians will he cunsidcicd. 

Twii mobile llbmrlci, servina ihe wctiicm part of the C'.nniy, are In nperj- 

lion from County Library Mendquarters, l.cvcnford Hume, Dumbarton. 

Ability to drive a conunerciul vchitle will be an advantage. 

Sai ary Scvu Chartered Librarians : >.‘ 1.090 10 ^ 1 , 4 ( 5 - 
(’an qu.illiled librarians : Li 10 to £ 1 . 090 . 

N.J.I.C, Godliinns ul Svcvtve, wlttv plicina Avcwrdina 
in iiiutltlkMiiHM .mcl experience. Thc sucxcmIuI appliami 
will he required m pass a medical uxamlnaiiun for 
adiuiwiiin 10 the Superannuation Scheme 

.(Mfivdtwi, irtf/r ill.' Hamer ,,j !.■« referee i, 1 I 10 M be tent m ihc Dire, ter vj 

LJu, al it'll , ( .I'liurv llt/t.ei, Duiiib.iri.ni, ,n iiuvi ui psttibll 


COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIAN8HIP 
WALES 

LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

lhe Cullcfic l ibrary is ciilerluu upon 
ihu niiijor (land in ils docli'pineiil 
wilh ihc hnlldiny ui IOi^J ami l‘»7u 
nl a la 1 iu; lihr.ir> ul the centre nl llic 
I '.it lege s ci 'ns I rue l Ion pn -priii itntc. 
Appl leal urns ure Inviieil from vvpcrl- 
enecd, ipullllv.l Hhr.iriuils for Hid 
li'llim Ing posts ini ihe new estab- 
lish men). 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

(Principal I cvuner/Scalor l.ceiurer 
tirade «, in • U, MSfO.Mft- H.M 0 
itarl-I.t.250.1 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

(Senior l.eemrer tirade £2,2X0- 
£2,595.) 

TUT0R-LIBRARIAN8 

fwn. 1 Lecturer tirade II £1,725- 
22,3X0.) 

Ap|i1ic.iiil* sht drill Iw hellmv* nl thc 
I ibr.iry AvsnebiMMi, or Associates 
with n tini»*'.*hj degree, 1111 O it U 
aspcctcd 1 h. 1 t Ihe rnrieiie I Ihr.irlan 
will have u ikuiee. I ml Lei nil.uitM- 
lion la nv-uUMa from the Principal 
(Mr. I'. N. llugB. U.P.A., P.L.A.I. 
and the opporiunhy e,l*.tv for n 
prior Wdt to veo the College In- 
1 'urm.illy and the work being carried 
out. 

Applications, vial ing age, education, 
UuuHtTciiiions, experience, present 
post and salary grade, and special 
inicrevu, together with the amici of 
three referees should be sent, as 
soon as possible, 10 the Registrar, 
College ol LlbrwfanihJp, Wslca, 
Uanbadarn Fawr, ADfrjW«>lh. 
CuaUxBokhire. Tel. No. 3842. by fB»h 
Much, 1969. 


THE 

university or 

V =.v LEEDS 


S lie, 11 hull are bnllcil far lhe 
■ii'Iuf Chuirs:— 

SCHOOL OF HISTORY 
OHAIR OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY 

v acini oil the rcslguailun of Pm- 
lessor I!. Dadlun. Refercnci: No. 
Vy3/AO. 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
HISTORY 

vneam 011 dm reslgnnlioii of Pro- 
Invar J. A. S. Grenville. Reference 
No. ‘WAG. 

DEPARTMENT OF 0HINE8E 
8TUDIE8 

OHAIR AND DIREOTOR8NIP 
OF 0HINESE 8TUDIE8 

vacant on tho rdlreniont of Pro- 
lessor Owen Luilinmrc on 3flih 
Hvpientbcr, 1970. Rcrcrciivo No. 
l2llfA(i. 

Salaries within the range £3,640- 
£5,1190. 

AppliCAiinm (sKlcvit topic v) tinting 
age, qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees, ihoukl 
reach The Reglsnur nnd Secrciary, 
The University, Leeds, LS2 9JT 
(from whom further particulars may 
be obtained) nol later than I4tn 
April, 1969. Applicants overteu 
may apply In tho Hr*i instance by 
cable naming three referees, pre- 
ferably In tbe United Kingdom. 



JERSEY- 
CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 

Vacancies exist in (he Jersey 
Public Libraries for tho following 
posh:— 

Branch Librarian - 
Lei Quennevah, 

8 en!cr AMistant Cataloguer. 
Senror Aislrtant/ 

Lending Bervicea 

Posts on: permanent and reciprocal 
pension arrangements brtvc been 
nude with Local Oovernment, etc. 
Low Interne tax and no purchase 
tax. Apphcanu must be qualinrd 
l Ibrarlafis with suitable experience. 

Salary on scale £1,63441,138 

(at prevent under review! 

a — t:..r,sJnn fnrnid rAV 


wai.uiwi I^w.wv h 

Application forms, conditions of 
senLe, and further details or the 
posts can be obtained from the 
F.eieblishmenL Olhccr. II, M 
Square, SI. Heller, Jersey, Channel 
Isfentb, and compWod fcrnis must 
be returned not taut thau 27nd 
March. 1969. 


BOROUGH Ob 
KIDDERMINSTER 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. MUSEUM *>' 
AND ART GALLERY 

Applications nre Invited from 
Chartered Librarian* for the position 

° r deputy borough 

LIBRARIAN 

Satary Grade IV i£i,485-£l,7IS). 
Appilcante should have received 
experience In a Publio Ubntiy where 
modem techinquea end concepts are 
applied. Kidderminster Library 
Service* include a Leading Library 
(which Uvue» 515,000 vota per 
annum), a new Reference Library, 
Gramophone Library, Lectures and 
Concerts, Housebound Readers' 
Service, elp. In appropriate cases 
housing accornrpodailoo wul be 
provided and fifty percent of removal 
expenses will be paid by U» Council, 

Application forms arc available ' 
fewn lhe undersigned and should be 
returned nol later than Mpmlay. 
3lri March. 1969. ' 

JOHN L. EVANS. , 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, ' 

Kidderminster. 

(Notes. 


THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

MERTIS 

infer matron and Liaison Officer 
Library Sytumi Analyst 

Cm flidusi should be gusllflld 
librerlms or graduatai w|iH oiihsr 
uparlsnce In hindtlng icisnnfie, 
ueiudul or eonwnsrelsl enquiries end 
usable of sjipletring librsrlu and 
iniprmuioA eanirs* for IndoMrnl 
nasdi. w hoowtadis or orjiniiiilon 

K 4 mtiltod* wehnlquet which eobW 
i epp ,; «d M th* mschinjistfoo ot 

ELrriw: 


SHROPSHIRE COUNTV 
LIBRARY 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Suitably qualified men and women 
are invited io apply for tbs |<ou of 
Deputy Librarian. Senior. Officers’ 
salary vtafe (£1,78042.315). Details 
from ihe County Ubcariun, Column 
Home. 7 l.oodoh Rd,. S*»ewiburyi 
Sbtotoitjlia. • ' • 

'• .. i ■ v v : j 



LIBRA 

(Grade IV) 

in GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENTS 


Appl i cal ions ;irc invited from men ami women for ihc 
I'olfoxviiitj posts : 

London posts 

(til Army Ccmr.il Librury, Insiituic of Army Fd ucai ion. 


1 Ihj 

to 

I td » 

3 to) 

IL 

I < r > 

i fgl 

S <h| 

3 Li; 


N.7. 

Foreign :md Commonweal fh Oflicc LibnirivS, S.W.I f! 
Cposisj. g 

Inditi Ollicc Library, S.E.I. g 

Ministry of Housing And Local Govcrnmcnl, S.W.I. 5 
Ministry of Overmens Dcvelopmcnl, Tmpic.il Producis % 

Inslhuic, W.C.I. Experience of work In n scicmiiic 3 
iilir.iry nn advantage. 

Ministry of Public Building and Works, S.E.l. K3 

Ministry of Technology, S.W.I and W.C.I (2 po*is). § 
Board of Trade (5 posts). ^ 

Ministry of Transport, S.E.l. ^ 


SALARY: £1 ,01 l-£l f 735. 
minimum. 


Starling salary may be above 3 


Posts outside London 

(i) Royal Military College of Science, Shriven hum, Wilis. 

(ii) Koynl R udur Establishment, Malvern, Wore*. 

(lii) Royal Aircraft Establishment, Fiimboronglt, Hams. 

An i merest in scientilic or lechnicol matters desirable. 

SALARY: £88fi-CI ,610. Starting salary may be above 
minimum. 

Further vacancies may arise, nol necessarily in Departments 
or in places mentioned above. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates must have hud sonic 
practical experience of librarianship and must (a) have 
passes! one of lhc foJiowing professional examinations of 
the Library Association, viz. : ihe Regisi ration Exnmina- 
tion (l%3 or earlier), the Part 11 (Final) examination f 1964 
or subsequently), or ihc Pos3-Gradunic Professional Exami- 
nation; or (h) have otherwise attained Associate* flip or 
the Library Associmion ; or (c) hold an approved university 
degree, or diploma, in lihrarianshlp. Those who hope to 
obtain one of the quail lieu lions nK'iitioncd by September 
may apply. 

Non-conlributory pension for nil posfs. Good promoiion 
prospccls. No evening or weekend duty in most of (he 
posts. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission. Sadie Row. London , 
W1X 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 Ext. 239 {after 
5.30 /Kin. 01-731 6464 " Atmfotic " service), far application 
/orm, i/muing 624/69. Closing dare. 8rh April, 1969. 

8 

mi;ipii!i'iii.Y';-i:i; i ir!jf.^ Jx-iiiHiiwiiuviiiiiiihi ir::. i; ,.:r 


BOROUGH OF BEDFORD 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

CHIEF 

ASSISTANT 

• Salary Range £ 1 ,265-CI/ 925 Commencing Point by negotiation 

• Five Day Week. 

• Congenial Working Hours. 

• New Library soon under construction. 

• Assistance with housing and removal expenses 
for married appointee. 

Applications, from Chsrinrad Librarians, to The Sufflng Manager (TLS) Town 
Hail, Bedford, (ram tohqm further bitermacfan li obulnibta. 

Closing Dat«: 27th March. 1969. 


0ITY AMD BOUNTY OF KIRR8T0N UPON HULL 

APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN AND 
CITY INFORMATION OFFICER 

(SALARY— Principal Officers Rahge 2 : £2,890-0,260) 

A p pi 1 cation 1 era lire! tad lor this pots from Fallow* of |ha Library Asiocia- 
tloa Who havfthtd conaldarebla wtperlonu In tha organhatlon and ad mini un- 
riqn of a licit public library uryka. 


AppUcatloh iortna with hill particulars and details of (ha conditions attached 
to tha post aln be obulnod from' J. H 17 don W. Glee, LLB., Town Clark, 
Guildhah, Kingstop upon. HuD, York, hire, to vrHotn,.iPpllta»lan», rnsriied 
“Chief Llbrarisiv— ' Vacancy ", mult ba ratunwd bi Saturday.' Sth April, 1969. 


BOROUGH OF ROVE . 

DEPUtY BOROUGH LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 

' ' i Chartered Libnriam are invhed la-njipW lur this post on salary veale 

A.F.5 (IT,? 1 5-£ 1.9131. ■ 5 . ■ ' . ' 

- ' . further partWulari from lack Davb. Ooroudi Librarian pad Cine lor. 
I C'uiiriL Library. Chaich Hdad. FTnve BN* 2Di. lo Vihotn applies) tons sh.jukt 
> .he rent. itfvith'rne narpo pf |mi rpTerou. by 21 Lb March. 19W. ; 

‘i.-— \;f '•*■ :!'j i.M; TpJlrtE.St^coj.TpV'^CkrL. 
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